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CHAPTER VII. 
smell it. 


I 
Upon my life it will do wondrous well. 
Shakespeare. 


“Wuat is it, Mr, Tubbs, what is the matter?” 
asked Mr. Montague, in his off-the-stage, low voice, 
as entering the green room he found that part of the 
theatre in a sad uproar and confusion. 

The centre of a group composed of ballet girls, 
imps, spirits of the deep, the Pirate’s band and a mis- 
cellaneous collection of carpenters, all talking at once 
and to no purpose, stood Mr, Tubbs venting his 
wrongs. 

He stopped abruptly as Mr. Montague’s gentle- 
manly figure appeared, and he turned from the crowd 
to answer him—that is if the babel would let him. 

“Matter, sir? I should think it’s enough to make 
a man’s hair stand on end; it’s too bad for slaves, 
it’s—it’s unworthy the endurance of a Briton, sir; ’pon 
my life, if it wasn’t for the respect I bear this estab- 
lishment, sir-——” 

“Never mind all that, Tubbs,” said Mr. Montague, 
mildly, foreseeing that unless a line were drawn at an 
early stage of Mr. Tubbs’s eloquence he, Mr. Mouta- 
gue, should barely be able to don his Pirate’s costume 
in time for the first scene. “ Never mind all that, but 
tell me what is amiss.” 

“ Look here,” said Mr. Tubbs, in deeply indignant 
tones. Do you call that proper treatment for a re- 
Spectable low comedian ?” 

And with indignant scorn he held out a wig— 
the wig of the character—torn down the back, very 
much bedraggled, and altogether a sadly wrecked and 
dilapidated pieco of ornamentation. 

“Well,” said Mr. Montague, “dear me, what have 
you done to your wig, Mr. Tubbs ?” 
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“Done to it! Me done to it! Nothing, except 
take care of it, sir. Look at that wig, sir; take it in 
your hand and tell me, sir, if you ever knew such a 
shameful piece of business. And there’s none here 
as will act like Britons and tell me what mean black- 
guard did it.” 

Here a chorus—not as musical as the Greek ones 
—broke in and commenced informing him in fifty 
different voices of fifty different causes of the acci- 
dent, 

“Hold your tongues,” roared Mr. Tubbs. “ Why, 
you’re worse tlian the gallery when it’s got the con- 
traries, Can’t one of you tell me who did it? My 
only wig too,” he groaned, turning it round woefully. 
“This wig, sir, has always fetched a laugh ; it 
was the hit of the farce, sir, and now—why, they 
will hiss me off the stage. Now then, which of 
you’s going to tell me who did it?” 

All the voices commenced again but ceased sud- 
denly as Mr, Anderson, the stage manager, came in, 

The silence was so eloquent that Mr. Tubbs 
glared significantly first at the wig and then at Mr. 
Anderson. 

“Oh,” said he, pushing out his head and winking 
both eyes angily, “that’s it, is it? Ob, that’s the 
last gentlemanly way to pay mo a grudge, is it? 
That’s the proper thing, is it, to ruin a man’s wig and 
try and spoil him before the house? Now, you look 
here,”’ he continued, walking up to Anderson, who 
had stood still during this half-audible soliloquy, but 
on seeing Tubbs approach wig in hand turned round 
sharply and bade the ballet girls go and dress and 
requested to be informed why the deuce that first 
scene was not being set. “Now, you look here at 
this wig, Mr. Anderson, will you ?” said Tubbs. 

* Well, a pretty thing too. I hope you don’t think 
of going on in that,” said the stage manager, eyeing 
the ruined article with a certain amount of embar- 
rassment, | 

‘Ok, you think it’s pretty well done for, do 
you? Disgraceful,eh? SodolI. And now I’ll tell 
you what,” and his large eyes expanded ruefully, 
“T’m not going on at all till the cad who knocked 





this up for me has begged my pardon as like a gentle- 
man as he can be,”” 

“Oh,’”’ said Mr. Anderson, with a sneer, “ that’s 
to be it,eh? Well, better inform the manager. L 
daresay he’il be dreadfully cut up at Mr. Tubbs break- 
ing his engagement. ‘There are no more low come- 
dians to be had now; oh, no!” 

And he turned away. 

Mr. Tubts turned purple for a moment, then crimson. 
He saw that Mr. Anderson had got the better of him 
any way, and with a swift movement he rolled the in- 
jured wig up into a ball and flung it full in the stage 
manuager’s face. 

“ There,”’ said the little man, “you cut my wig up, 
you mean blackguard, and you shall have it.’’ 

Anderson was a fearfully passionate mav, as well 
as a disagreeable one, 

As the wig struck him lightly he turned round and 
made one bound for the comedian, seized him by the 
collar, and was, amidst the shrieks of the ballet girls 
and the remonstrances of the men, about to strike 
= with one of the torches he had seized from the 
table. 

But Mr. Tubbs though small was valiant. Tiirust- 
ing up his arm as a guard, he hit out the other haud 
straight and swiftly aud Mr. Anderson received any- 
thing but a gentle pat upon the right eye. 

In a moment the fiend in him leapt up at this fresh 
blow and by sheer superiority of length he threw 
Mr. Tubbs upon the floor. 

What he would have proceeded to have done next 
this chronicle can say not, for at that moment Miss 
Montague ran in and with a white face stood before 
him and caught his arm. 

A thrill ran through the small circle at her appear- 
ance, for they saw little of her usually, and a mur- 
mur of approval followed as with a heightened 
colour she turned an accusing face to Anderson and 
said, in low but distinct accents : 

“For shame! You forget yourself, sir!’’ 

It was a sharp rebuke, and the man to whom it wag 
administered felt it stingingly. 

He loved the lips that uttered it and would have 
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given half his years to have won from the eyes, flash- 
ing so scornfully, one soft, kindly glance 

His face was distorted by passion and jealousy, 
and for a moment he was silent ; then as Tubbsgot up, 
looking very shame-faced and muttering the most 
abject apologies and excuses to Miss Montague, he 
said, hoarsely : 

“ Ah, I ought to be ashamed of myself; you jump 
to his side directly; it is I who am to blame, of 
course, in your eyes. But who struck the first blow. 
Ask him that.” 

And with a look of scorn and hate at the now 
_ humbled Mr. Tubbs he stro‘te off. 

Mary looked with surrowful reproach at Mr. Tubbs 
and murmured: 

“Oh, how could you?’’ so sadly that the low come- 
dian felt very much like crying, and, to save himself 
from some such a breakdown, limped off—he had 
burt his leg in the scuffle. 

Mary, without a glance at the spectators, left the 
room quickly and entered her own dressing-room. 
Having reached that sanctuary, her feelings found 
vent, as most women’s strong emotions do, in tears. 
And yet she would have found it hard to explain why 
she wept. 

Though gentle, Mary Montague was not afooli#h, 
deer-like maiden, and it must be confessed that a 
fortnight ago she would have hurried away from the 
scene just portrayed with a sigh perhaps but with- 
out all the intense feeling of shame which now filled 
her bosom. 

Small things: as well as great ones spring: from 
small causes. Mary’s unhappiness sprang from.such 
a small thing as an elegantly dressed gentleman, with 
a handsome face and clear, ready-meeting eyes; who 
had chosen to haunt the theatre and bestow expen- 
sive bouquets by proxy. 

Mary had told her father on the firetnight of ler 
entrée to the theatrical world that she faléina@qualmsy. 
no regrets. She could not have said: so nom, for 
within her breast she felt as ashamed) tliat shershould: 
be connected with the creatures who could sq cun* 
duct themselves as for the conduet itself. 

What a gulf gawned betweew tlie handsome: arie 
tocrat whose eyes were always worshipping:her frour 
the private box and her, the peacemaker of avgreen-- 
room squabble, 

She sighed, and the sigh was: echoed/by the: maid 
who had come to dress her,,for it is-mdiffioult thing 
to affix gauze wings and anmnge the hair of # fairy 
who hangs her head whem she should lift it-upand 
sighs at her fate whemshe should. be casting:sulf-ad- 
miring glances at the»mirror. 

“Would you mind sitting a little round;, Miss 
Montague?” said the patient dresser; and Miss 
Montague, with a reproachful start,,did as she: was: 
requested, saying, with a sigh: 

“Tam giving you a deal of trouble, Miss Morris, 
but I will sit still now. Will that do?” 

“Thank you, miss, don’t you mention it,” said the 
dresser. ‘“ Won’t you have any powder, miss ?” 

“No, no powder,” said Mary, and, in truth, she 
was quite pale enough. 

Away went the dresser and Mary, wand in hand, 
sat waiting her call, 

Presently a tap came to the door and opening it 
she saw her father, dressed as the Pirate, standing 
there. 

“Mary, my dear,” he said, wiping his brow and 
looking anxious, ‘ What has happened in the green 
room? I left as Mr, Anderson came in, and—and— 
something seems to have put him out.” 

She coloured faintly. 

“ Don’t look so anxious, dear,” she said, laying her 
hand upon his arm. “ It was nothing to trouble about, 
Mr. Tubbs and he were—were quarrelling, and I— 

well, I partedthem, Oh, papa, is it not a shame?” 
and the tears were ready to fall again. 

“Er—er——” He hesitated, colouring with her. 
“Oh, my Mary, Mary, this is no place for you.” 

‘** Hush,” she said, hurriedly. “ We are never’ to 
think of that any more, dear. But how tired you 
look. Ah, there is: something else. What did you 
come to say to me, dear ?” 

“T—nothing—that is, Mary, that gentleman is at 
the wings again.” 

“ Well?” she asked, stooping to arrange the folds 
of her dress. 

“Well,” he said, then stopped. Her face was bent 
down, and did not, as it usually did, help him. 

“Mary,”’ he said, suddenly, * don’t go on from this 
side to-night, my darling; it doesn't matter, pass 
round,” 

* Yes, dear,” she said, obediently. “ But why -——”’ 

**T can’t stop,” he said, hurriedly. “There’s'the 
call. Mind, the other side.” 

She looked after him and sighed. 

Poor, weak, loving heart! he could not even trust 
her, the life of his life and the stay of his exist- 
ence. 


heart when her name was called she passed round 
and entered the stage from the oppositeside. 

But circumstances are capricious sometimes, and it 
happened that Mr. Montague’s precautions were 
thrown away. Five minutes before the fairy’s en- 
trance the gentleman who was so much to be shunned 
had an attack of love-nervousness ; and, to avoid the 
lady whom he had driven some miles to meet, he 
crossed round from the side which she usually-passed 
and so was actually brushed by her dress at the op- 
posite wings. 

His eyes brightened and hesmiled. Not so those of 
the Spirit of the Deep, for as the Fairy Queen ap- 
proached him his face darkened and his eyes 
sparkled angrily. 

‘What did you come from that side for?’’ he mut- 
tered under his breath, and Mary faltered a moment 
in her opening speech, looked back towards the wing, 
and seeing for the first time the handsome facestshere 
coloured brightly. 

At this fresh sign Anderson’s face darkened still: 
more and his jealousy almost stopped his utterance, 
“Speak up!’”’ shouted the gallery. ‘‘ Speak up.” 
He muttered an oath and did speak up, with such 
a passionate, savage tone that the pit applauded. 
noisily and the young girl at his side shrank a little 
way, and when her part was done ran with a soared 
look to her room. Anderson strode off and walked 
straight up to the place where Jack had been. stand- 


ing. 
ks I'll have no hangers about here,” he muttered,, 
wrathfully. “If she wants any of her fine gentle- 
men:let her dangle them at her apron strings outsider 
or at. home.” 
But, though thoroughly fired up with angry jea- 
lousy, when he found himself face to face with the 
high-bred aristocrat he quailed and quieted beneath, 
his:ealm, tranquil gaze, aud muttering asurly “ Good 
eveuing ” to Jack’s.pleasant, open-heurted salutation, 
slunk: off, bullying: the. carpenters: and imps as he 
went. 
Jack mingled with the many-coloured crowd, and 
moving witli them found himself at the other side 
agein and looking at the: house. 
Presently a voice—Mr. Montague’s—spoke just at 
his. ear, in answer to a question of one of the actors, 

“JT do not know, Iam sure. Mr, Anderson could 
tell you,,perhaps. Kept the curtains carefully closed, 
eh? Ah, just so; person of distinction, no doubt. 
I hear the ‘ Pirate’s Gorge’ has caused some sensa- 
tion even in the West,” and with a modest cough the 
Pirate looked up mildly at. the private box with the 
closed. curtains. 

Jack turned and held out his hand. 

“Good evening,” he said. “I am here fn the 
mimic world again you see.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Montague, but coldly, “I see you 
are. I have noticed you in the front. several times 
lately.” 

Jack nodded candidly. 

** Yes,” he said, with something like a sigh, “I am 
fond of the theatres,” 

** Of one theatre,” corrected Mr. Montague, eyeing 
him suspiciously. 

“ Well, of one,” said Jack, pained at the old man’s 
suspicions, yet ready to acknowledge that though 
unfounded they were excusable. “Yes, I am fond of 
the Signet. I could see the extravaganza a hundred 
times, and the ‘Pirate’s Gorge’ too. But I am 
here to-night for a double purpose ; to make restitu- 
tion——” 

“Tudeed !” said Mr. Montague——Ah, Jones, that 
isa lady in the box yonder. I thought it would be. 
I saw the edge of her dress.” 

“Indeed, sir?” said Jones, eagerly. ‘‘ Don’t know 
who she is. The duchess, perhaps, or Lady T wittle- 
ton, Signet’s looking up, Mr. Montague.” 

Jack handed his lorgnette to the Pirate. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Montague, with a simple 
bow, “I am curious to see the occupant of that. box. 
Did you notice her when you came in ?” 

‘“*] came in,” said Jack, “ by the stage entrance, I 
want to return to Miss Mon——’”’ 

“Mr. Montague,” called some one, “ Miss Monta- 
gue wishes to speak to you,” and Mr. Montague, with 
a hurried excuse, hastened away. 

Jack sighed. 

“This handkerchief has a fatality with it. Itseems 
we are not to part unless I break the charm by re- 
turning it to the hands of its rightful owner.” 

Presently the rightful owner came tripping along. 
He stepped back to let her pass, aud bowed with as 
much respect as that with which he would have 
saluted a duchess, 

The fairy shota shy glance at him and just'inclined 
her head, 
4 - imp rushed by and knocked her wand from her 

and. 

Jack stooped, recovered it, and handed it to her. 

* I have something else belonging to you,”’ he said, 


“ Yes,” shesaid, faintly, an@, with asblush, ran on 
the stage. P. 

Jack turned, his heart beating but his face calm, 
and. confronted. Mr, Anderson, 

“T hope I am not in your way ?” he said. 

“No, oh, no,” replied Anderson, meaning “ Yes, 
very much,” and followed the Fairy Queen-on, 
Jack took up his position at the wing again and 
waited impatiently till Miss Montague came-off, which 
she did presently, looking timidly before her and stop- 
ping at his side for that possession of hers he had 
mentioned, 

Jack took the handkerchief from his pocket and 
held it out half reluctantly. 

“ This is it,” he said. “ Not very valuable, but he 
who steals a pin commits a sin, you know, and——” 

“Thank you,” she said, taking it with evident 
embarr t; “I missed it but did not know that 
I had dropped it in the theatre, It was very kind of 
you to come on purpose to return it.” 

“ And yet,’’ said Jack, “ youare angry with me for 
coming.” 

He spoke so respectfully, with such a touch of ear- 
nestuess in his voico, that was dangerously musical 
also, that Mary Montague felt she must answer. 
“No, not angry,” she said, keeping her eyes down, 
“bat—no; not angry.” 

“Youmake me almost happy,” said Jack. “ Will 
younnt take the ‘but' away? Youwavoided me the 
othermnight, Are you afraid. of me?” 

“T——"" she stopped and looked round. 

“You lime a-cause,’’ said Jack, harrying on and 
feeling the-embarrassment of the tion, ‘‘ Miss 
Montague, you will forgive me if 1 seem presump- 
tuous, evemrude; but I have for yownothing but good 
will andr t. If Lsought to do him you love best 
imthe wo service would you refuse to help me 
beeause yowknow nothing of me more than that I am 
a-stranger aut. forward encugh to speak to you thus?” 
It: was a etemnge speech,.but to Mary, spoken in the 
gentle, musiieal, aud reverential voice, it was sweet. 

She raisedshertine, thoughtfal eyes and examined 
his: face. 

“You would help my father?” she asked, gently, 
‘ 

‘“By placing him in a position where his talents 
woultl: be recognized,” said Jack, eagerly. “ Miss 
Montague, I have some influence. I can exert it in 
his behalf,/but I cannot do so unless you will help aud 
trust:me.” 

Slie-looked at him again and sighed. 

“T willitrust you,” she said, “ Your face looks 
kind, your voice sounds true, and you say you can 
“help my dear father. Oh, sir-——” 

Slie-stopped, and Jack, his whole attitude one of 
reverential «tiention, turned to follow her glance to- 
wards the green room. 

“ He is sv tired, so weary of this life ; it hurts him, 
it is killing him. Look where he stands there, poor 
dear, how tired he looks. If you can help hia to get 
away from it, to rest quietly ——” 

She stopped suddenly and put her hand to her 
bosom. 

There wasa sob choking there. 

Jack's lips trembled. 

He was unused to feminine emotion. 
of his set was “ Die and speak not.” 
outburst moved him. 

“ Hush,” he said, “I—D am very sorry—I did not 
mean to—pray do not cry, I shall never forgive my- 
self. But you, yourself, do you dislike this life? are 
you weary and tired of it, and do not you long for 
quiet aud rest ?” 

A wishful smile crossed her fair face for a moment, 
but it had melted into a calm one of resiguation as 
she looked up into his. 

“T do not mind for myself,” she replied, “only for 
him—only for him. But you do not kuow him. 
Why—” 

He caught up the tlread with a heightened: cvlour. 

“ Why do I interest myself ? you would ask. May 
I reply truthfully?” 

“ Yes, if ot all,” she said, in a low voice. 

“Then, because he is your father, Miss Montague. 
Do not look so alarmed, I implore you. You said IL 
was to speak truthfully, and indeed I should have done 
so in any case. You think I am wrong in coming 
here night after night to get a word with you, but 
you do not think it wicked to love the flowers, I saw 
you kiss them the other night.” 

She looked upin her startled embarrassment and 
suid, quickly: 

“Your flowers. How could you be so deceitful, 
sir?” 

“ Because I would not offend you,” he said, boldly. 
“ You would not have picked them up if [ had thrown 
them, but you kissed them when tliey came from a 
child.” 

She nodded. ; 

“ You must never throw me any more,” she said, 
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“Why not?” he said, but added quickly, “I will 
not if you do not wish it, if you will only say you 
forgive me for throwing those.” ~ 


“I forgive you,” she said, “if there is anything to, 


forgive. And father—you will help him? Can I 
irust you, sir? Forgive me, but it seems so strange, 
so untrue that you, a——” 

“Stranger,” he said, 

* A stranger,” she continued, “should be so kind. 
I cannot understand it.” 

‘*Nor I,” he said, almost woefully. “Do not let 
ustry. Enough that I feel I could go tothe end of 
the world for you—you believe me I know—and that 
you will let me show how much you trust me by 
helping your father.” 

She looked at him and sighed, 

“ Am I doing wrong ?” she said, half audibly. 

“No,” he said, stoutly, “ Aud now tell me, where 
is your home?” 

She looked round at her father sitting in a chair 
with his tired, weary face turned towards the*fire in 
the green room, and replied, in a low voice: 

“In Harleigh Street.” 

Jack repeated it eagerly. 

“T shall not forget it,” he said ; “and now will you 
show your trust in nte still farther?” 

“In what way?” she asked, timidly. 

“By allowing me to send you home in my oxb, I 
can walk,” he continued, eagerly, as she shook her 
head. “Iam younger, stronger than he is. Pray 
let me, it is not much to grant, and it would make me 
60 happy.” 

Before she could reply the call boy cried her name. 
She started and turned from him to the triumphal car 
in which she ascended to the realms of bliss. 

Jack walked over to Mr. Montague and laid his 
hand on his shoulder. The old man started, and 
turned his face up, and Jack saw that the daughter 
had spoken traly when she called it a weary, tired 
one. 

“T have taken the liberty of placing my cab at 
your disposal to-night, sir; you are tired I can see, 
and no wonder, for your part is a heavy one, You 
will not refuse me?” 

Mr, Montague looked at him for amoment in silence. 

The tired eyes met his unflinchingly. The face 
looked incapable of falsehood. 

“I thank you, sir,” he said, simply. “I donot know 
why you should put yourself out of the way for me 
and mine.” 

“ Sir,” said Jack, as simply, “ my father taught me 
to respect age.” 

At this speech, surely ns unsophisticated a one.as 
was ever heard behind the scenes of a theatre, Mr. 
Montague started. But, strange to say, not s0 much 
at the speech as at the voice. 

“Er—er,” he said, in his aervous way, scanning 
the young man’s face keenly, “I accept, sir, and 
thank you. Er—will you tell me your. name ?” 

“My name is Hamilton, John, though no one calls 
me so—Jack Hamilton.” 

Mr. Montague nodded with an air almost of disap- 
pointment. 

“ Hamilton,” he repeated, thoughtfully, ‘No, I 
know no one of the name of Hamilton.” 

The last burst of applause for the night announced 
that the curtain was down, aud Mr. Montague rau 
with a flash of interest to meet his daughter. 

She came off with the Spirit of the Deep at her side 
< blushed as she saw Jack standing beside her 
ather. 

Anderson pushed forward, 

“Clear the way, you fellows,” he said, not with a 
great show of politeness, “make room for Mary to 
get to her dressing-room,”’ 

Then he returned and stood hovering about Jack, 
who if not unconscious of his presence looked so. 

Jack stood talking to Mr. Montague during the 
few minutes taken up by Mary in changing her fairy 
costume for one more suitable to the climate, and 
when she reappeared dressed in the utmost simplicity, 
fairy still, in dark brown and gray, he stood back 
and did not offer his arm, which he knew would have 
been refused for the well-beloved one of the old man; 
bat he followed'them, and when they reached tle 
stage door called his cab. 

“Snowing,” he said, and with quiet self-possession 
. up an umbrella to shield them from the flickering 

es, 

_Mary, still clinging fast to her father’s arm, gave 
him her right hand, and he helped her into the 
brougham with his head uncovered. 

Then, giving the direction to the coachman, he 
lifted his hat and watched it as it rolled off noise- 
lessly, for the snow was thick. 

When he turned he saw that another brougitam 
had been lingering in the street, and that Anderson, 
the stage manager, was standing in the entrance 
Watching him with angry and malicious eyes. 

He just glanced at him, battoned up his coat, and 
walked with long strides homewards, 





Direetly his back was turned the young actor’s 
face went livid, his clenched fist was raised and 
shaken after him, and aloud: and audible curse burst 
from the jealons, writhing. lips. 

The ugly expression might have’ been seen very 
plainly from the occupant of the loitering brougham— 
perhaps it was, for the vehicle crossed suddenly, and 
stopped exactly opposite the stage door. 

omy who was about to re-enter the theatre, 
bowed angrily. 

** Another confounded swell,” he snarled, “ the 
place is alive with them.” 

He stopped suddenly as the window was dropped, 
and a voice, alady’s, said, in. high- bred accents: 

** May I speak with you?” 


Anderson came up to the carriage and raised his; 


hat sullenly, 

“Be good enough to walk to the end of the street,” 
said the voice, “ my coachman shall drive me down 
there.” 

Anderson, too astonished to reply verbally, walked 
down to the corner as he had been directed; and 
found a lady in black with a thick veil over her face 
standing in the snow waiting for him. 

Something, about her figure, the tarn of her head, 
told the man that he was looking upon high rank and 
hothouse breeding. 

‘ = removed his hat, and, staring, kept it in his 
and. 

“Put your hat on, please,” said the cold, clear 
voice. “I want to ask you a question or two, and 
if you answer me truthfully you shall not regret 
doing so.” 

* What do you want to know,” said Anderson, in a 
low voice, half sullen, half curious. 

“First the name of that man and person who 
drove off in the brougham which stood near mine?” 

Anderson thought a moment, his anger rising a 
little at the designation of Miss Montague as a 

rson. 

“T must ask first,” he said, sullenly, “ what you 
want to know it for, and what. business it is of 
yours.” 

“ And a very reasonable qnestion, my man,” said 
the lady, with tones too indifferent to be contemp- 
tuous. “Iam curious to know why a friend of mine, 
the owner of the brougham, should be so polite as 
to send an actress home in his cab and walk through 
the snow himself.” 

“Oh!” said Anderson, and a sneer flashed over 
his ill-tempered lips, “I understand. A fricnd of 
yours, is he? Then I don’t envy you your acquaint- 
ances——” 

He stopped abruptly, for the lady with a gesture 
of disgust had looked round as if beckoning her car- 
riage. 

“T see,” she said, witha sigh. “Iwas wrong to 
speak to you, I might have known I should have 
been insulted.” 

“Stop a moment,” said Anderson, who saw his 
mistake. ‘Don’t go yet, ma’am; I’m out of temper, 
been riled out of my life. Confound him. I'll tell 
you if you want to know.” 

“ Well?” she said, 

Anderson knew by the movement of her arm that 
she had drawn her puree from her pocket, 

‘‘ That gentleman's name wus Montague—Horatius 


.| Montague, and the young lady "—he laid a distinct 


emphasis upon the word ‘‘lady ’’—“is his daughter, 
Miss Annabelle or Mary Montague.” 

*T thought so,’’ she mused. “I thought so. One 
more question. I saw you looking at that young 
person. If I mistake not you were angry—shall I say 
jealous——” 

He burst out passionately and drowned her 
voice, 

“ You can say what you please,” he said, “ you 
can say I am jealous if you like, and perhaps you 
wouldn’t be far wrong. And now [ll ask you a 
question in my turn, I don’t know who yow are, stop- 
ping me in the middle of the night, a perfect stran- 
ger, and asking these rum questions” (he saw her 
wince, but was too much eaten up with spleen to 
enjoy it), * but lask youif you had been idiot enough 
to grow fond of any one, had counted upon him for 
months and months, I say if you had made sure of 
him, wouldn’t you be jealous if ancther woman came 
round him, making love to him, and deceiving him, 
and winding up by taking him clean out of your 
mouth? Iask youif you wouldn’t be jealous and 
mad with things and ready to—to-——” 

The ignorant, ill-bred fellow little knew how 
nicely their positions paralleled, and the clear, cold 
voice as it replied told him nothing, 

“To do anything to get him back and baulk my 
rival? Yes, I would, aud you too I suppose.” 

“Try me,” he said, below his breath, but with his 
hand clenched to his side, “Try me. I'm regularly 
mad.now, I tell you. I’ve borne it long enough. I’ve 
seen her change ever siuce he came with a lot of 
other young scamps behind the scenes, I’ve seen 





her look out for him, colour as: if she'd com- 
mitted a crime when he came lounging up to: the 
wings, and, what’s more, she’s:takeu to hate me that 
never gave her anything but a kind word, I can 
stand such a fellow as Tubbs; ho’s ono of our 
own lot, and it’s pretty equal fighting, but with a 
long-legged, handsome swell, with diamond studs, 
and paws like a girl, what chanco is there ?’ 

“ None,” she said, with a cutting curtness. “ Nono, 
As you say he will carry off the girl, and—you know 
the rest. Any way she will be lost. to you if you do 
not preverit it.” 

“ What am I todo?” asked Anderson, who now 
that he had made a cléan breast of it had jrown 
red-hot, and ready for the anvil. 

The lady walked up and down for a few moments, 
seemingly Jost in thought. 

It was a bitterly cold night, and the very policeman 
stamped his feet as he tramped past, and shivered, 
but these two were too hot with jealousy to feel tho 
snow. 

Presently she came up to where he was leaning 
against the post and spoke. 

“ Who is this Tubbs ?” 

“Our low comedian—a turnip-faced, goggle-eyed 
beast.” 

‘“‘ And the girl favours him ?” 

“ Well, yes,” said Anderson, and added, spitefully, 
“not out of any love, but kindness. She's us soft as 
wax to every one but me.” 

“ Ay,” said the lady. “ Now listen. You wis! to 
separate this—this girl from my foolish young frwnd 
—you wish to baulk him and get rid of the obstacle 
between you. Now I can help you, and as I am 
anxious to save him from her clutches I will help 
you.” 

“ How?” asked Anderson, meanly swallowing this 
disparagemeut of the girl he professed to love for the 
sake of the stranger’s help, 

“ By my brains,” said the lady. 

Then in a cold, measured voice she unfolded the 
plan which she had drawn up a few minutesago. 

So neat, so diabolically clever was it that the man 
gasped for breath and stared as if the veiled figure 
was that of the Sphinx itself. 

“Splendid!” he breathed. “Splendid! It’s certain 
to do-the trick—but are you sure of him, confound 
him?” 

The lady laughed a short laugh of scorn. 

“Do your part,” she said, moving towards the 
brougham, “and leave the rest to me,” 

He had breeding enough to unfasten the door for 
her, and removed his hat ag he kept it open while she 
entered, which she did without thanking him or 
taking any notice until the door was closed and the 
brougham moving, when she fluns \im her purse aud 
raised the window. The whole ge. vic nd action were 
so utterly contemptuous, so eloquent of the opinion 
she had of such scum of humanity that the mau, low 
and base as he was, felt his blood boil. 

With an oath he snatched up the purse from its 
little hole of snow and flung it after the carriag». 

“ Confound you!” he snarled, “ you are one of hig 
set, you are, every inch of you.” Then he stamped 
his feet, and forcing his hat upon his brow hurried off 

When he had turned the next corner a gentleman 
emerged from the shelter of a wide doorway, and with 
a very blue nose stepped into the road, recovered the 
purse, and dropped it iuto his pocket. Then, pulling 
his hat firmly on his head also, he went off in the 
opposite direction, with a chuckle of amusement. 

“ Weill, if this isu’t better than any play that ever 
was written then I’m the only honest lawyer. 
Horatius Montague! By Jove! And my lady too play- 
ing the midnight plotter ; andthat stupid fellow Jack 
Hamilton doing the best thing he could possibly do 
in the way of a mistake; and the young acting 
cad——There, there, I want a little fire aud a glass of 
whisky to put this straight. But the best of the juke 
is, Shallop, my boy, that you have netted the purse, 
and that it feels rather heavy.” ¢ 

When the well-appointed brougham stopped before 
the equally well-appointed. villa Lady Maud stepped 
out, and, turning to the coachman, said, in her jou 
clear, and now very pleasant voice : 

“ Johnson, how loug have you been in my aunt's 
service ?” 

“ Nearly nine years, my lady,” said the man, tuuch- 
ing his hat. 

* And in my uncle’s before that?” 

“Ten; altogether, my lady, I have been in the 
service of the Pacewell family nearly twenty years.” 

*Tt’s a long while,” said my lady, thoughtfully. 
“ Twenty years deserve confidence, I have trusted 
you to-night, Johnson, you will not betray me ?” 

“ My lady,” burst out the man, ready to die for 
this sweet- voiced daughter of the house le hai served 
so long. “I have eaten the Facewell bread too long 
to.do such a mean thing. You can trust me, my lady, 
to die for you or any of the Pacewells if it would do 
them any good,” 
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Lady Maud laid her hand lightly upon his arm— 
she knew better than to offer him any money—and 
inclined her head, saying, sweetly: 

“ Good night, Johnson, Idotrust you. We have 
been at Mrs. Leigh’s.” 

“ At Mrs. Leigh's, my lady,” assented the man, and 
he would have stuck to his assertion at the stake. 

* * * + * 

“Why, Mary!” exclaimed the sweet little voice of 
Pattie as Mary and her father entered the cozy sit- 
ting-room, the latter with a half-smile sadly compla- 
cent upon his face, and holding his head assuredly 
half an inch higher. ‘ Did you come in a cab?” 

Mary bent down over tle chair and kissed the 
pinched face, and her blush was hidden by its wreath 
of golden hair. 

“ No, my dear,” said Mr. Montague, throwing his 
cloak down and speaking with an effort at indifferent 
callousness. ‘“ We—er—that is, a gentleman was 
good enough to place his carriage at our disposal.” 

“Ah!” said the woman-child. “ Hold your head 
up, Mary, you naughty girl, I want to look at you. 
Why, you are blushing, Placed his carriage at your 
disposal,” continued the mite, “ My dear, you talk like 
a duke, and look pretty nearly as grand. Come here 
this minute and explain!” 

The Pirate with his usual meekness drew his chair 
up to the fire and sighed, 

“Now,” said Pattie, brushing the golden cloud 
from her forehead and looking after Mary, who had 
glidedfrom the room. ‘“ Now, dear, who's the kind 
gentleman with the carriages to spare for other 
people’s disposal?” 

“ Er—er, [—don’t know,” confessed the man-child. 
“I—Pattie, my darling, l’m very hungry.” 

** Now!” said the little tyrant, shaking the miaia- 
ture of a forefinger at him. “Don’t my darling me, 
you wicked, deceitful thing, how dare you? Hungry? 
You shan't have anything till | know everything ; and 
you don’t know what’s undér that plate,” and she 
pointed to a dish lying before the fire, its contents 
screened from vulgur gaze by a plate, 

“Eh?” said the Pirate, sniffing. “Dear me, I—er 
— Pattie, my love, it is not maccaroni cheese ?” 

“ Never you mind what it is,” said the child, draw- 
ing his hand to her cheek witha gesture contrasting 
yet harmonizing well with the mock sharpness of her 
voice. “ You won’t get any of it, nor Mary either 
if you don’t behave yourselves. She’s getting as 
close and secret as you. You are spoiling her, you 
wicked, abominably wicked thing !” 

The father sighed and rubbed his head with his 
disengaged hand and kept his eyes fixed upon the 

late. 
ars I’m sure I don’t know what you mean, dear,” he 
said, plaintively. “I’m not secret, I don’t hide any- 
thing. 1 don't—er—know the gentleman's name, I 
—here’s Mary, perhaps she knows.” 

But Pattie stopped him suddenly and shut both her 
eyes at the doorway through which Mary was just 
entering. 

The old man, who seemed to obey even her ges- 
tures with the blind, loving obedience of a child, 
held his tongue immediately and sat looking at the 
fire in silence. 

Mary very quietly laid the supper cloth and set out 
the things, then she came and looked at the fire- 
place, the light falling about which threw a soft 
glow upon her face that elsewhere in the room was 
very pale. 

‘Supper is ready, dears,” she said, presently, and 
the Pirate, rousing with a start, lifted the golden- 
haired mite to the table and stood as he always 
did till the dish was upon the table and Mary was 
seated. 

Then he looked at the dish and glanced humbly at 
his mistress by his elbow. 

“ You may take the cover off, Mary, my dear, and 
givo this naughty boy a small piece—a very small 
piece.” ‘ 

Mary lifted the cover and the old man’s eyes 
brightened. 

** Ahem,” he said, “a maccaroni cheese, and—er— 
very crisp and nice it looks,” 

*Much better than you deserve,” said Pattie, 
sharply, stroking his hand as it lay upon the table 
with her soft oues. ‘Much better. Mary, give him 
a small piece more—ahem, a little larger this time, 1 
think, dear.” 

Mary smiled and did as she was directed. Macca- 
roni chesse seemed to have lost its charm for her. 
The first piece on her plate seemed intended for the 
last, and suffered little diminution. 

The twinkling eyes looking out of the thin little 
face noted her ; aleness, want of appetite aud dreamy 
thoughtfulness, but Pattie said nothing, continued 
to serve the old man while he felt hungry, and 
directly he was satisfied urged him with sharp tongue 
and persuasive hand to eat more, not desisting until 
he pusled back his plate with trembling decision and 
said, humbly; 


“Thank you, dear, no more; I really can’t—I— 
really can’t.” 

“Very well,’’said Pattie. “I shan’t make another 
cheese in a hurry if this is the way it is appreciated. 
Come, sir, lift me back.” 

He lifted her back to the chair, pausing a moment 
for her to reach his cigar from the mantel and place 
it in his mouth as usual, and then the three drew up 
to the fire and placed themselves in Pattie’s hands, 

And she rose equal to the task, her mighty task, to 
amuse her tried loved ones, to cheer them, to make 
them forget the labours and worries of the evening, 
to throw about them the soothing value of home, and 
bind them in one bond of love. 

Would that the good people who take much de- 
light in relating the stories of the pious and impos- 
sible children who preach to men and women old 
enough to be their grandparents, who shower tracts 
and extracts from sermons upon the heads of their 
unoffending and unfortunate schoolfellows, and who 
wind up by dying ia the centre of a crowd of sym- 
pathizing’ and no doubt rejoicing Sunday-school 
children in flat caps and enormous collars, could have 
seen this suffering little being exerting all her tiny 
self to win a laugh from the two tired ones, and 
never resting till the roses were in her sister’s face 
and the light in her delighted father’s. The pattern 
Sunday scholar must make the angels weep some- 
times, but a stray celestial hovering about that room 
that night must have soared upwards with a happy, 
gladsome laugh chiming with the rustle of its wiugs 
and left a blessing with the little mirth-maker. 
When she saw that the light of happiness had 
fallen upon them she proclaimed the time for bed, 
and the Pirate carried her to Mary’s room, kissed, ex- 
changed blessings, and went off with the echo of 
her sweet, happy voice to lull him to sleep. 

“ And now, dear,” said the artful mite, nestling on 
her sister’s arm, “tell me who lent papa the car- 
riage.” 

Mary’s face flushed and grew pale again. 

“ A gentleman, Pattie,” she replied. 

* But there’s so many people in the world of that 
name,” retorted Pattie, with unconscious satire. 
“ What's his other name? You didn’t say ‘Thank you, 
Mr. Gentleman,’ did you?” 

Mary laughed, but timidly. 

“ His name is Hamilton, dear,” she said. 

‘‘ Hamilton,” repeated Pattie, thoughtfully. “I 
like it,’’ emphatically, “ Hamilton—Charlie Hamil- 


“No,” said Mary, “John.” 

“Oh!” said Pattie, “that spoils it. Now if it had 
been Jack ee 

“ It is Jack,” faltered Mary, and her face burnt hotly, 

‘“‘Hem!” said Pattie, “Jack! it sounds pretty. 
And pray who is Jack Hamilton? Don’t say « gen- 
tleman again, my dear.” 

“T can’t say anything else,” said Mary, feeling that 
she had no chance in these loving hands. “I don’t 
know what he is, where he lives, what he wants. 
Ah, yes, but I do that, Pattie,” and in a voice that 
was hurried and broken at times, but always gratefal, 
she told Pattie of the conversation at the wings, using 
his very words, and even describing his looks and the 
expression of his eyes. 

** Bless him ! bless Jack Hamilton!” said the little 
shrill voice, quiveringly. “Oh, Mary, fancy poor 
papa not being obliged to go out in the cold, wet, and 
wicked streets to act toa noisy lot of people when he 
is so tired. And you, Mary?” 

“Oh, never mind me, dear,” said Mary, without a 
sigh. “If he will do what he has promised for papa 
I shall be content to work always, to act till 1 die, 
and never, never wish for anything else’? Here 
came a sok, but it was stifled by her ardour. “ But 
is it not good? Oh, Pattie, you should see his face 
and hear him speak. His eyes are brown, dark, and 
so kind looking. I can’t think why he should be so 
good to us.” 

“Can’t you, dear?” said Pattie. “Hem! no, of 
course you can’t. Dark brown eyes. I think I’ll go 
tosleep, There, dear, good night.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Cement FOR Woop Vesse.s.—A mixture of lime 
clay and oxide of iron separately calcined and re- 
duced to fine powder, thea intimately mixed, kept in 
a close vessel, and mixed with the requisite quantity 
of water when used, will render a vessel watertight 
if the ingredients be good. 

CanapDIAN BeEr.—The Canadian fresh beef which 
it is proposed to import into England was subjected 
to a practical test the other day at a banquet in the 
Alexandra Hotel, Liverpool, which was attended by 
Mr. John Torr, M.P., and several of the leading 
townsmen. Beef and mutton, which had been 





brought in a fresh state from Portland by the“ Scan- 





dinavian,” under the protecting care of Captain 
Smith, were purveyed in fine style by Mr. Eberle, 
and proved quite equal in flavour and quality to the 
best supplies of the English butchers. A company is 
to be formed to carry on this trade, and otherwise 
develope the resources of Canada. 

A Boston man intends to propose to Congress that 
all the outlyiug lighthouses on the coast be connected 
by submarine telegraphic cables with the main land, 
and thence with headquarters at Washington, that 
not only may the Lighthouse Board be assured at all 
times of the efficiency of its employés, but the move- 
ments of vessels be watched and reported. 

Exzcrric Inpicator or VITIATED AIR.—A s0- 
lution of palladium chloride is so connected with a 
battery that, as long as no metal is precipitated, no 
current passes ; but as soon as carbon monoxide oc- 
curs in the atmosphere metallic palladium is pre- 
cipitated, which establishes current, and rings a 
bell to give warning of the presence of the noxious 
gas. : 

VEGETABLE PARCHMENT.—A scientific paper says: 
** The common method of preparing this exceedingly 
useful material requires much care and experience on 
the part of the operator, and only gives satisfactory 
results when the strength of the sulphuric acid and 
length of the process are accurately appointed to the 
substances and texture of the uusized paper to be 
dipped. Mr. Colin Campbell has made a modification 
of this process, which promises many advantages. 
Before treating the paper with sulphuric acid he dips 
it in a strong solution of alum and dries it thoroughly. 
When paper thus prepared is passed through concen- 
trated sulphuric acid it is converted into parchment 
paper just as before, but the presence of the alum 
prevents the action of the acid from being so rapid, 
and therefore renders the whole operation much more 
manageable. Paper which has been printed on can 
also be converted into vegetable parchment if treated 
inthis way. The author also proposes to make parch- 
ment paper in endless Jengths by coruecting the alum 
and sulphuric acid bath with the paper machine, 

Dry PLatB PHOTOGRAPHY WITH GBELATIN.-= 
Place seven grains of Nelson’s gelatin and seven 
grains of isinglass in cold water for several hours 
until soft and swollen; then drain off the water, and 
put them into a two-ounce bottle, which place in hot 
water until the gelatin and isinglass are dissolved. 
Add thirteen grains of bromide of potassium, dis- 
solved in a dram of distilled water; and in another 
dram of distilled water dissolve fourteen grains of 
nitrate of silver, and add it by degrees, in the dark, 
shaking well between each addition. Now add half 
a dram of a saturated solution of nitrate of baryta, 
and two drops of muriatic acid. There will be a 
froth on the top of this emulsion from the shaking, 
and in order to get rid of this it may be strained 
through muslin ; or, if left in the hot water, it will 
gradually subside. This will form sufficient emul- 
sion, at a cost of about twopence, to coat over one 
dozen quarter plates, which, as coated, should be 
laid on a flat surface until the film sets, which will 
take about five or ten minutes, when they can be put 
away ina boxtodry. The drying will take about 
forty-eight hours (unless they are placed in a current 
of dry air), or they may be exposed at once. 

THe PROTECTION OF PLANTS BY ARTIFICIAL 
CLovups.—Thejpractice among gardeners of protecting 
vegetables from the effects of frost by lighting tires 
at such points that the wind will carry the heated air 
and smoke over the plants is not new, and in some 
couutries is one of the commonest agricultural ope- 
rations. In Chili, where large vineyards exist upon 
the slopes of the Cordilleras, the plan has been found 
of the greatest value in saving the vines from the 
cold wind which sweeps down from the mountains; 
and it is stated that even the tenderest shoots are 
defended from the frost, at temperatures as low as 21 
deg. Fah. The most recent experiments in this direc- 
tion, and perhaps also the most extensive of late date, 
have been carried on by M. Fiabre de Rieunégre, oue of 
the largest vine growers in France. About a ycar 
ago this subject was discussed by a congress of viut- 

ners in the above-mentioned country. Since tliev, 
however, M. de Rieunégre’s experiments have Levu 
made, and with remarkably good results. The in- 
vestigator in the record of his researches considers 
that fires of tar or heavy oils are not suitable, notably 
from the fact that cheaper and more efficacious ma- 
terial can be obtained, and also that, in order to keep 
the former burning over a considerable period of time 
an amount of attention is required which eventually 
becomes very onerous. Wheat chaff, he says, an- 
swers the purpose better than any substance he has 
used, as it burns slowly, produces large quantities of 
smoke, and costs but very little, Moss, sawdust, or 
worthless hay may be employed when chaff is not 
conveniently obtained. Tho material is piled in heaps 
of about eight feet diameter and forty feet apart. 
Three fires thus disposed are sufficient to protect 





two and a half acres of vines, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,”’ “ The Snapt 
Link,” “* The Lost Coronet,” etc., etc. 
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OHAPTER LIV. 
They sin who tell us love can die, 
With life other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity, 
In Heaven ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor avarice in the vaults of Hell. 
Earthly these passions as of earth, 
They perish where they have their 
birth. 





“‘Nerra,I am here in obedience to your mandate, 
but it is a frightful risk for yourself as well as for 
me,” said Rupert Falconer, as he stood in Miss 
Carew’s own sitting-room, wich served for the 
double purpose of study and dressing to the 
heiress. 

It opened from a verandah to which a sea-nur- 
tured climber like Rupert could attain a possible 
though somewhat risky ingress. 

The small buttresses and architraves were a suf- 
ficient footing for his active limbs, and as he sprang 
over the dwarf railing of the verandah there was 
little token that he had ascended otherwise than 
by a staircase with ordinary ease and safety. Still 
there was disquiet on his grave features such as 
Netta had seldom encountered, and hers was no tem- 
per to endure the slightest check to her wayward 
caprices with patience, 

“This is just what I mightexpect,” she returned, 
poutingly. ‘“‘Itis avery strange thing that every 
one takes delight in teasing and thwarting me. 
There was papa who brought home that odious 
Cora to plague and take away every one from me. 
Then Lord Treville is as cross and morose as any 
old abbess could be, and Marian Biddulph is so 
formal and prudish that I really believe she is turn- 
ing old maid because she is not married at one-and- 
twenty. And now, as you had promised me so 
faithfully, and led me to be long suffering and sub- 
missive as any household drudge in my uncle’s 
establishment, and bid me send for you at any mo- 
ment, you look as cross and reproving as any 
old ogre, or my uncle himself. I've a great mind 
not to tell you what I’ve got to say, and, what’s 
more, I expect Marian Biddulph would not be best 
pleased if she knew everything I could tell her.” 

Rupert had listened attentively to this fretful 
speech in the hope of extracting some hint of the 
truth, though in vain. 

But the last words did bring an unbidden flush 
+0 his cheeks. 
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[THE ARREST. | 

** Lady Marian would scarcely concern herself 
about such an insignificant individual,” he replied. 
“But all this is very useless, Netta. You know 
well enough that if you really need meI will do 
anything to serve you; but if you have summoned 
me from a girlish wish to test your power you are 
only exposing us both to great peril.’ 

“ Well, you might at any rate have waited till I 
had told you what I had to say,”’ was the pettish 
reply. ‘*Do you know what is going to be Uncle 
Treville’s next move? He is going to bring that 
unlucky Cora here because she has stolen some- 
thing of papa’s and helped Ernest Belfort to es- 
cape; and, besides, he has been trying to find out 
all about her, when she was a child, before papa 
found her in the cottage with some old woman or 
other ; and, if she once gets here, I know she'll 
just get her own way with uncle, as she did with 
papa, and I’m tired of all this constraint and 
bondage,” she added, her young face flaming witha 
girlish instinct that forbade the very avowal she 
had been planning and longing to make. And,” she 
went on, “I mean to go away, if you will help me, 
if you really do care for me, Rupert.” 

The young man sprang back as if he was gal- 
vanized, 

* Netta, you are jesting. This is simple mad- 
ness,” he said, gasping for very breath. 

“No, I'm not. Iam quite in earnest,’ she said, 
coolly. ‘* You told melong ago yon did love me—at 
least—of course you would never otherwise have 
gone on as you have done. And so, you see, I don’t 
think there is any use in waiting, and it will just serve 
them right if I do run off and give them a fright.” 

“Tt is simple insanity, Netta,” he resumed. 
‘Whatever you think now you would bitterly re- 
pent when you found yourself the wife of a poor, 
obscure man, instead of in the station you could 
well command. No, I dare not,it would be unworthy 
os to take advantage of your youth and impetuo- 
sity.’ 

Netta gave an impatient, angry toss of the head. 

“It’s all very well, but I cannot be so easily 
imposed upon, even if I am young and impetuous,” 
she said, bitterly. ‘‘ Rupert, I am in earnest. I 
have thought well and deliberately over what I say. 
And I give you my word that you will never hear 
one complaint or regret from me when the matter is 
irrecoverable. That is,” she added, more gravely, 
“if you doreally love me. Everything must depend 
upon that, Rupert. Surely I am not deceived.” 

Her fair head was supported on his shoulder 
as she stood beside him, her large eyes upturned to 
his with a questioning, anxious look. 

He could scarcely resist her, so young and 
disinterested as she must necessarily be. She 
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knew all—his poverty, his obscure birth. She 
had no misty notions of the world, so much he 
could gather from her manner and her words; 
no romantic ignorance of the distinctions and the 
advantages of the rank to which she was born and 
entitled. It must be love—real, true, genuine 
love, such as he could not have expected from the 
daughter of luxury, the pupil of a worldly aunt, 
the heiress of wealth and rank. 

Could it be wondered at if the embittered and 
mortified lover of Cora St. Croix, the fretted and 
dissatisfied tenant of the Boulogne cottage, the son 
of the homely matron, the destined husband of the 
pretty bourgeoise Adéle should have been at once 
intoxicated and blinded by the eager affection, the 
wild romance of the niece of Lord Treville, the 
heiress of a wealthy mother, the destined bride of 
his hated rival ? 

His dark brow relaxed, and he gazed doubtfully 
but softly on the fair, flushed face. 

“ Netta, sweet Netta,” he said, deprecatingly, ‘do 
not tempt me beyond my sirength. It cannot be, 
you must feel it; every principle of honour and even 
love for you must forbid such treachery.” 

“ Rupert, you do not love me, or you could not 

make me so unhappy,” said Netta, her head still 
drooping alluringly on his shoulder, her bosom 
heaving against his, her hands clasped on his 
arm. 
“T do—I do—Heaven knows it, my lovely, my 
generous, my innocent one!”’ he gasped, “ but I dare 
not, I must be firm. Oh, Netta, have some pity on me. 
You will reproach me one day, your uncle will brand 
me as a greedy, hateful fortune-hunter. Spare me 
this trial, trust me; I will watch over, help you, 
shelter you, but—but——”’ 

* But not love, not marry me, Rupert. Is not that 
it?” she said, with a pretty, fascinating, childish 
pout. ‘ Well, I don’t care, only I know I shall do 
something desperate, that’s all. I will not be neg- 
lected and thrown over by every one that is dear to 
me—I’d rather be in my grave.” 

* The grave !” 

It seemed strangely antagonistic to the early 
bloom and freshness of that youthful creature, a 
sort of mockery, a mingling of death and life that 
was too anomalous and too painful for conception. 

Was the lovely girl, endowed with every gift that 
could be lavished on a daughter of earth’s mould, to 
be condemned to such a fate? 

And for what ? 

For a vain, half-vanished love for an ungrateful 
foundling ? Ora dreamy, fast-growing admiration 
and clinging to one tov high even for a passing 
thought of the possibility of winning the earl’s 
daughter—the embryo countess? 
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All these ideas darted through the brain of the 
young man even while Netta’s saddening plaints 
sounded in hisears. But he might be excused if 
they had an influence on his next words: i 

“ Netta, dear, sweet, noble girl, you do me injus- 
tice, you little dream of all I fe«l,” he murmured. 
“ If I were but certain, if I could but make you com- 
prehend all my doubts and fears and agonies* you 
would not thus mistake me. You are the only 
real, true, noble love of my soul. But, because 
you are thus generous, am I to be selfish and trea- 
cherous? No, no; farewell, and may Heaven bless 

r( u.”’ 

. He was turning to leave the room. Another mo- 
ment and he would have fled from the temptress, he 
would have thus changed the whole of his own and 
others’ destiny. 

But Netta was not thus easily repulsed. For 
some reason that perhaps was as yet an enigma at 
once to herself and hercompanion she was resolved 
to carry her point. 

Was it vanity, or love, or a yet more hidden mo- 
tive which thus influenced her in her-resolveto bring 
Rupert Faleonerto her will? 

Time alcne would show, forshe was either uncon- 
scious herself or preserved her seeret with a rare 
reticence in one so young and 30 inrpulsive. 

She sprang: towards him; as he reached the win- 
dow her hand was laid on his arm with a convulsive 
grasp. 

sic Repest, Rupert, if you love me I will never 
change, never'reproach you, only be true and candid 
and let me know the worst.” 

Could he leave her thus*in such grief and helpless 
and eager love? It wasnot to be expected of one 
whose own heart had been galled, however it might 
be thought that self-love and distrust had contri- 
buted to his pangs. 

He turned amd clasped her in his arms. His heart 
felt the full pulsations of hers. 

It was a moment of happiness euch as he had not 
known since Cora St. Croix had left his home, since 
his own life had been tempest-tossedand dependent 
on hers. 

Yet it was not unalloyed. He knew full well that 
it was not pure love he felt for the lovely child girl, 
but that pique and ambition mingled largely with 
his sympathy and generous gratitude for her affec- 
tion. 

‘Then you are true, you will be always good and 
loving, and defend me from every one who is cruel 
and unkind to me?” she whispered. 

* Yes, yes, my beloved, my tender blossom, my 
heart’s idol,” he murmured, as he released her from 
his embrace. 

But even as she raised herself from his arm, 
and her flushed cheeks were dyed crimson with 
mingled agitation and excitement, there were heavy 
steps heard ascending the stairs towards the cham- 


ber. 

** Meroiful Heaven, it is my uncle! it must be his 
step!” she murmured. “ But do not fear, he shall 
not enter till you are gone. I will lock the doorand 
keep him in play till you are safe.” 

He gave a half-suspicious, inquiring look, but 
there was unmi:takeable alarm on her own features, 
and he could scarcely even entertain one doubt of 
her truth, 

‘* Farewell,” he whispered. “It will not be safe 
to arrange another meeting, but I will remain near, 
dearest, if you can manage to communicate with 
me.” 

“ Yes, yes, I will. I shall be punished now, if 
discovered. Oh, Rupert, I will eseape, at whatever 
cost, rather than remain to bear it all!” 

He gave one hasty, reassuring sign, then passed 
into the verandah and looked furtively round ere 
he began his descent. All seemed silent and clear; 
no sign of any interloper could be perceived, and 
the next instant he began his hasty and yet difii- 
cult course. 

It was more perilous and uncertain than when he 
had mounted the impromptu ladder. But he was 
not easily daunted, and the danger of the possible 
detection and the consequences of the alternative 
quickencd his steps. A few long, difficult drops 
from support to support, and then he neared the 
ground. A few moments would place him in safety 
to deliberate on the late remarkable interview at his 
leisure. 

But just as his foot touched the turf, and he 
wos prepared to make a bound from the dangerous 
neighbourhood, a hand was laid on his arm : 

“Come, young sir, what does this mean? You 
are trespassing on my lord’s premises, with no law- 
ful purpose, I'll be bound.” 

Rupert glanced round. 

Resistance was uscless, as another stalwart figure 
stood near to back his captor. And with a mingling 
of rage, shame and indignation, he sullenly yielded 
to the powerful graxp that led him away to the more 
la:-ful entrances of the house, all doubtful at once 
of Netta’s truth and of her safety after this fatal 
discovery shoula she indeed be guiltless of trea- 
chery and wrong towards himself, 











CHAPTER LY. 

Wilt thou go with me ? 
The moon is bright, the sea is calm; 
An I know well the ocean's paths. 

Wilt thou go with me? 
He looks above, he looks around 

The boundless heaven, the bound'ess sea— 
Naught else above, below. 

* Ar least let me have one brief moment to see 
my childhood’s home, to endeavour to learn some 
details of my early years,’”’ pleaded Cora, as: her 
captors, or escort, or whatever they might be called, 
prepared to leave Boulogne without any possible 


delay. 

Ponsford hesitated. 

“TI dare not,” he said. “ It would be quite-con- 
trary to my instructions to permit any sich» visit. 
But I will compromise my duty so far as to arrange” 
an interview with the person who broaght you: ups 
on condition that Iam present. Andif you canime- 
complish anything by the meeting: I, for one, havena 
objection.” 

{t was but an unsatisfactory arrangement, bat 
the girl was too heart-weary and desperate. net to 
catch even at straws. And with «silent bow of 
assent she sank intothe state of passive indifference: 
in which she had remained since her capture. 

It was some hour or two after, aud theshades of 
evening were so fast closing that Cora begam to 
suppose she was not to be to the south: 
by the night's train, as. originally purposed, whem 
the door was unlocked, opened, and: the matury 
ci-devant adopted mother, Mvsy Falconer, red, 
half concealing Ponsford’sthinner and form. 

Cora shrank back involumtarily. Such aworld of 
agitating memories was conjured up at the sight of 
the familiar features. The old happier years, the 
miserable scenes since the day when she had left her 
Boulogne home, all rushed on her with such over- 
whelming force that she shrank frousthe-very inter- 
view she had longed to obtain. 

Mrs. Faleoner’s look was very different to that of 
her quondam charge. There was-a-keen and veno- 
mous air in the expression of her mature features 
which boded little ,ood to the hopes of the girl to 
obtain from her any information of the trath, 

“You wished to see me, Cora; yet I do not under- 
stand to what it can avail,” she said, coldly, 
touching the small fingers that were involuntarily 
extended to her. 

“It should be of use,” said thegirl, firmly. “ It 
should bring truth and justice to light. I wish for 
nothing else—nothing,” she added, with the air 
rather of a princess than a suppliant. 

**] have little, if anything to tell, but Iam ready 
to answer your questions,” said Mrs. Faleoner, 
calmly seating herself on a chair near the spot 
where Cora stood. 

“Yes, the lady is right. Time presses,’ said 
Ponsford, quickly. ‘* Please to.come to the point at 
once, miss.” 

* That is easily done, if the answer is as quickly 
given,” answered the girl, her courage rising with 
the harsh injustice of others. ‘“‘ Mrs. Falconer, I 
wish to have the clothes which belong to me, and 
which are the only proofs that can establish my 
birth. And I ought t» know more particulars of 
‘the story he heard when he took me from those who 
had charge of me. So much is surely due to me, 
especially after my being cast out as it were from 
your house and given up to a stranger’s mercies,” 

“Which you accepted of your own accord,” said 
Mrs. Falconer, coldly, “ You were not forced to go 
—not cast out, as you please to call it—but were 
attracted by wealth and grandeur to go with Mr. 
Carew—more pity for him, as it turned out. Andas 
to the clothes, when you have satisfied the con- 
ditions perhaps I will give up the precious articles,” 
she went on, with a eneer. 

“ What are they ?” asked Cora, haughtily, “ None 
that I can grant.1 fear, or the promise would not be 
so easily given.” 

‘‘In the first place, I consider that we ought to 
have repayment of all the expenses you cost us,”’ 
returned the matron. ‘ Yon have been the canse 
of quite misery enough without taking. the hard 
savings of honest, hard-working people. But I'd 
rather feel safe from you even at that, and if 
you'll give your solemn word that you’ll never under 
any pretence marry or try to win over my son 
Rupert I will see what can be done to persuade him 
to let you have the clothes.” 

Cora’s face flushed the hottest flame that had ever 
burned on its smooth surface at the insult. 

* T will not,”’ she said, proudly, ‘“‘ 1 will never de- 
grade myself by such a promise. This much I tell 
you, I would rather marry the humblest peasant than 
give my hand to one who has distrusted and in- 
sulted and belied me, like Rupert Falconer. If his 
had been the noble nature I believed he would have 
refused to think evil of one he knew so well. But to 
give you—to give any one such a promise would be 
a degradation [ will never bring on myself—never !” 

Ponsford’s eyes were fixed on her with half-won- 


for myrig: 





dering admiration, 


** Well,” he said, “ you certainly are a brick so far 
as pluck and courage go, I must say. She won't be 
moved, I can tell you, dame, so you may as well 
shut up at once ; anyway,”’ he added, with a signifi- 
cant air, ‘‘ you have let a better light on the subject, 
so far as I can see.” 

** T do not understand you,” replied Mrs. Falconer, 
coldly. ‘There can be nothing mysterious in my 
not wishing to see my son married toa young person 
with such extraordinary tales attached to her, es- 
pecially when he has been destined from his child- 
hood for my own born niece.” 

* Allright, all right, dame,” returned the incor. 
rigible Pousford, ‘‘ but it’s very seldom»any mother 
rejects a goodmatch for her son, whatever she hus 
had im-view’for him. But, come, it’s idletalking, 


and if yourand this young woman can’t come to 


termewe must not lose any more time, and I inust 
say ldo consider you are in the wrong, Mrs, Fal- 
coner; bat that will be mors for my lord to decide 
than-me. Have you any more to say, miss?” ho 
added, turning to Cora, 

ot ingy’’ she said, quietly, “I trust.im tho 


) Ged ofthe orphan to bring all things to light. He 


at least iejast and trae; though He may permit the 
plans ofttheevildoers'to prosper. I amready; quite 
ready, og but humiliation to plead farther 


And ‘bending her head to the irate but 


/somewhat abashed woman the girth turned away 


and movedito-thedoor with an inquiring glance at 
her condmeber. 

“ One moment,miss,”’ he said, “Ihave a word to 
say to Mvs. Falgoner) but I won't keep you waiting 
a minate.’” 


And with a slight signal whistle, that soon 
attracted the attention of the companion of his 
charge, he left Cora -amdihastoned into the 


room. 

* Harkye, Mrs. Faleoner?/"he said, “it seems to 
methat you have made the-trath pretty plain. If 
this girl were really the daughter of Trevi'le 
= be glad enough to have her for your son’s 
wi eg 

The woman laughed ineredu!ously. 

“That does not follow,” she said ; “there are many 
honest folk that would be sorry to bring shame in 
the family, even if an earl were concerned in it, 
And if this girl is,as is pretty plain, base born, 
it would not gild her much, in my way of thinking, 
for her father to have a handle to his ‘name, 
No, no, I do not say one way nor the other till [ 
see fitting, you may tell your lord, and you won't 
drag it from me—no, not by fair means nor foul.’ 

Ponsford lingered for a few moments, but he could 
see from the dogged obstinacy of the woman’s face 
that remonstrance would be useless, and with an 
angry disappointment at his bootless endeavours, 
that would have vented itself more furiously had the 
time and occasion permitted it, he nodded a cold 
farewell to the matron and followed Cora down- 
stairs. 

Hours passed on, and still, with but brief and ne- 
cessary repose, the travellers pursued the long and 
fatiguing journey through the fair land of the Gaul. 
But to do Ponsford justice he displayed a sort of 
blunt consideration for the health and comfort of 
his young charge. He arranged for her to. take rest 
and refreshmeat at each p issible interval, he allowed 
her all the quiet and ease that a foreign post-chaiso 
can give, scanty and poor as the accommodation 
may be, 

And when they at length approached their des- 
tination he decided on remaining for the night at 
an hotel that Cora might be fully refreshed before 
she encountered the man on whom, perhaps unknow- 
ingly to herself, so much of her whole life would 
depend, 

“ Look ye, miss,” he said when he bade her good 
night, after taking all precautions for her safe keep- 
ing during the night, ‘‘ I’d counsel you to calm your- 
self and sleep, and look your best to:morrow, for my 
lord does not care for tears nor white faces, and 
he’d only judge you were guilty, because you had 
beert fretting and wailing like a criminal, I don’t 
know, of course, whether you are or not, but I like 
fair play for every one.”’ 

Cora gave him a smile that was like a moonbeam 
on snow, 80 wan and wiutry, and yetiso bright and 
sweet, and retired to obey, in seeming at any rate, his 
advice, 

But for some time sleep was impossible; her ap- 
proaching,interview with Lord Treville brought back 
all the episode of his brother’s death and Lord Bel- 
fort’s danger and misery, 

Cora strove to be impartial as she went over the 
weary past. She recalied the unhappy Sibbald with 
all the gentle sadness that belongs to the dead, but 
yet she could not but conseientiously, aequit the 
living of aught but a most passive.and pardonable 
share in the tragedy. 

Poor Ernest Belfort! He had indead been severely 
punished for his fault. Where was he.now ? Rupert 
Falconer had given his word to place,him in satety. 
and time had been when such a pledge would have 
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been as sacred to the young and loving Cora, Bat 
when she remembered Rupert’s coldheartedness, 
his distrust of herself, his facile transfer of love and 
faith, she shrank from so. absolute a/confidence in 


im. 

And thus,as her young woman’s heart ran over 
the stormy scenes through which she had passed, the 
tenderest and softest compassion was.for him she 
had succoured rather. than. the companion, of her 
childhood, 

There is no surer road’ to the female heart than 
through suffering, and no more. searifying caustic 
for a girlish love than treachery or injustice in him 
who had been as an idol in. the heart's shrine. 

And Rupert Falconer had’ sinned. deeply in both 
these ways against the young ward of his boyish 
days, 

lf Cora’s prayers ascended on behalf of the one 
dearest to her it certainly was not for thecompanion 
of her early days. 





CHAPTER LVI. 
But he'was‘now 
A prisoner, yet thore he stood as firm 
As though his fee: were not upon the tomb. 
His cheek waspale as marble andas cold, 
But his lips trembled wot, and his dark eyes 
Glauced proudly around. 

Rupert Farconer had yielded to force, though 
for the moment he had doubted whether his youth 
and activity would not have shaken off the superior 
numbers against him. But a thought of Netta, and 
the helplessness of her position, if he abandoned 
her to her fate, cheoked the impulse, And with a 
somewhat sullen haug'tiness he gave up his sole 
weapon, a sword stiekgs! which he carried with him, 
and prepared to accompany his captors to the 
tribunal of their lord in a cold, unmoved silence. 

But the men who accompanied him did not at 
once conduct him to the earl’s presence. They led 
the way to a barely furnished room that was used 
chiefly asa se apartment by the tenants and 
others desiring audience of Lord Treville. 

And with a brief, significant hint that there would 
be watch kept outside they closed the door behind 
them and left Rupert to his reflections. 

They were not agreeable certainly. He felt that 
he had been guilty of a breach of good faith and 
honour, which must compromise Netta moré 
than himself, to all outward seeming. Bat, what- 
ever turn the affair might take in the earl’s 
ideas, his own share in it must necessarily be 
most discreditable to any one who did not compre- 
hend the truth, and that truth he was forbidden by 
every generous or chivalric spirit to reveal. 

Perhaps the remembrance of his own cruel harsh- 
ness to Cora St. Uroix when circumstances which 
were greatly suspicious surrounded her might 
have deepened his chagrin and remorse. 

What if she were innocent ? what if he had thrown 
away her girl love, and flung back her appeal for 
help with hard, jealous coldness, while yet he held 
her love in his keeping, when a word might have 
brought her to him with the old confidence and 
clinging affection of former days? 

She was avenged now, but: still he would not re- 
peat the fault where one even younger and in some 
ways more dependent was concerned. At least 
he would be clear of blame where the orphan. of 
Sibbald Carew was coneerned, at whatever cost to 
himself she should be held blameless. 

His eyes were fixed on vacancy as he indulged in 
these thoughts, and so engaged was he in the mental 
contest that he did not heéd a low voice speaking a 
few words to his jailers at the door, or else attributed 
it to some dialogue between themselves if the sounds 
reached his ear. 

But in a moment after the door opened, and a 

man whom at.a glance he recognized as of a very 
different station to them, though his dress was plain 
almost to meanness in its utter absence of preten- 
sion, came slowly toward him, 
_ Lord Treville barely acknowledged, even by an 
inclination of the head, the young man’s reapectful 
bow on his entrance, iis eyes: scanned him keenly, 
with a look of such abstracted and questionizg 
observation that Rupert well nigh quailed under the 
sternness of ‘the inquisition. 

Lord Treville, however, suddenly roused. himself, 

y an evident effort, from the silent comment he 
appeared to be indulging, 

“Sit down, young man,” he said, in passionless 
though coldly reproving tones. ‘* What account 
have you to give of your extraordinary proceedings 
here, as they have been reported to me by my do- 
mestics P” 

“Tam as yet ignorant of what account they may 
have given, my jord,” replied Rupert, cally, his 
relf-conirol strengthening with the absence of the 
fieree vehemence he expected from. Netta’s hated 
guardian, 

“T will summon them, if’ you have any exception 
to make to their tale,” said the: earl, sternly, “but 
the account is too brief and. plain for much exag- 
eration on their part, however. painful and dis- 








graceful the affair may be. If they are to be 
believed,” he added, with bitter indignation in his 
lowering brow, “ you were seen, positively and un- 
mistakeably, coming from the apartment of my 
niece, Miss Carew, by a secret and unlawful ‘way. 
That in itself betokened a disgraceful and clandes- 
tine errand there. Is this correct, young man ?”’ 

Rupert was silent. The earl’s anger rapidly heated 
into a blaze. 

* Be so good as to answer me,” he said, with sup- 
pressed passion ; “lam nut acvastomed to be treated 
with contempt in my own house, nor willl suffer it 
from an unscrupulous adventurer like yourself.” 

“T am no adventurer, my lord; my life has been 
stainless and honourable as your own can have 
heen ;, perhaps even more so,” he added, firmly, 
* cor it is not always rank that gives honour to the 
heart, but I do not. wish, nay it is farthest from my 
thoughts to show you any disrespsct. Still, my 
lord, I must decline to answer your question.” 

“You mean you will give no confession or expla- 
nation of the insolent intrusion in my house, or 
disgraceful visit to my niece’s apartment and clan- 
destine exit ?’’ exclaimed the earl, fiercely. 

“I must unfortunately decline doing either, my 
lord,”” was the calm reply. 

“Then I shall have to ask explanations in a dif- 
ferent qaarter,’”’ said Lord ['reville, sternly. “ Pray 
did you form an acquaintance. with my niece 
previously to her being placed under.my guardian- 
ship? 

He bowed his head in assent. 

** And you followed her hither ?” 

Again Rupert remained silent. He would not 
commit Netta by a word till he knew what tone sho 
might choose to take, 

*{ can pretty well answer that. question myself,” 
resumed theearl, sternly. “Now, sir, will you be 
good enough to give me your name, that I may 
judge of the worthiness of’ my niece's acquaintances 
and proceedings ?” 

Rupert hesitated fora few moments, then he sud- 
denly rose and faced his stern querist with un- 
flinching gaze. 

** Look, my lord !” he said, “TI appeal to your own 
honour, as a man and a gentleman, whether I 
should not be committing a gross breach of duty 
and manliness if I were to betray any of those 
pardonable impulses that may have actuated Miss 
Carew at the first moment of our meeting. It is 
enough to say that I had gone to the neighbourhood 
of her late father’s house fora very different. pur- 
pose than forming any acquaintance with his 
daughter, of- whose very existence I was well nigh 
ignorant, and it was by @ pure accident, in her first 
hour of grief for his death, that I saw her, though 
then in ignorance even of her identity. That is all I 
can say. The rest must befor her discretion to add.” 

“Then you, whoare you 2?” asked the earl, quickly, 
“Ts it possible—are you any connection of the 
person from whom my unhappy brother brought. the 
luckless girl who caused his death ?” 

“T am Mrs, Falconer’s son, if that is what you 
mean, my lord,” returned the young man, proudly. 
“And the abstraction of the young girl whom [ 
had myself rescued and placed under my mother’s 
care was at least as deep a misfortune to. me and 
mine as to Mr. Carew. Ind the whole of our 
misery dated from that occurrence,” he added, im- 
patiently. ‘We have known nothing but misfor- 
tune and discord since Cora was induced to leave her 
safe, happy home.” 

Lord Treville watchedthe young man’s fuce as he 
poured out his passionate lamentation. There 
could be no possible doubt as to the truth of his 
outburst. 

But it was not that alone which occupied Lord 
Treville’s thoughts as he listened, 

There are always two versions of a tale,” he re- 
turned, coldly.. ‘“ And Ihave reason to form a very 
different opinion from what you would wish as to 
that transaction. Indeed, at this very time I have 
been compelled to take measures with regard to the 
young person to whom you allude, and to whom 
most. grave suspicions also attxch. . It is remark. 
able that Mrs, Falconer should have bronght up 
her son and her adopted child in such extremely 
loose ideas of right and. wrong,” he went on, with a 
look that puzzled Rupert by its thoughtful interest 
in so doubtful a subject as an humble stranger’s pro- 
ceedings. “* However, alittle time may serve to clear 
oP the truth, and bring evil-deers to punishment. 

eanwhile it will be my. only course to. detain you, 
young man, in either my own,or in legal custody, 
till | have been able to investigate the matter and 
decide on a suitable conrse.” 

“And on what pretext, may I ask,.my lord ?”’ 
said Rupert,sternly. “I have committed no crime 
even if you consider there may have been. a. moral 
wrong in my being found here.” 

* Yow weve found on my premises, escaving from 
my house clandestinely. I could easily have you de- 
tained in a prison as a presumed burgiar,’’ returned 
the earl, eagerly, ‘‘but lam willing for my niece’s 
sake to spare any such public exposure.of her name, 





so if you will give me your word not even to attempt 
to escape, and ‘to remain willingly in my custody, I 
will have a room assigned to you, which will how- 
ever be carefully watched, so as to guard againstthe 
possibility of your successfully attempting to es- 
cape.” 

Rupert drew himself up hanghtily to the full 
height of his tall figure, aud there was a noble and 
chivalrous indignation in his whole air and features 
as he replied : 

“Tf I give you my promise, my lord, every door 
in your house might be unlocked, and every domes- 
tic absent, but I should remain at any hazard. Lord 
Treville,’’ he added, pleadingly, ‘1 nity have erred 
in some, in many things, but I would die er: [ 
would forfeit a pledge or make a cowardly fl gut 
from danger.” 

The earl’s manner slightly softened. 

* Perhaps itis so—peruaps you might be worthy 
of such trust,” he said, more kindly, “ but itis well 
to guard even against temptation in the present 
instance, where more important matiers than 
you comprehend hang on tie issue of this inquiry. 
However, no needless hardship shall be shown you. 
You will have suitable board and lodging for one 
much nearer my own rank of life than your moth:r’s 
son, and if you are able in any measure to prove 
your innocence of criminal and ulterior wrong I will 
fully compensate you for the temporary hardship 
and restraiut.” 

Rupert bowed. His curiosity was perhaps as 
strongly excitei as gratitude for the presumed 
clemency. 

“Then I have your word, sir?” resumed the earl. 

“You have, my lord, for any reasonab!e time, but 
I should like to know how long the irksome restraint 
is to continue,” replied the young man, 

“ Perhaps a week, p»rhaps less ; at any rate T will 
see you ere many days,’ was tue reply. “Now I 
will laave you to give directions for your lodging. 
Meanwhile Miss Carew shall have suitable oppor- 
tunity of considering what confession she wishes to 
make during your detention, I have even now sent 
for one whose influence [ think will avail to bring 
her to reason and repentance.” 

Rupert’s thoughts were busy on these last words 
as the earl closed the door. Could the friend alluded 
to be the Lady Marian Biddulph P 


(To be continued.) 








THE 
HEIRESS OF CLANRONALD. 


—_ > 
CHAPTER LVI. 

Tr was the twelfth day of February, and on the 
thirteenth Sir Roger Ryhope’s trial would begin. 

The February afternoon was closing in black and 
stormy, and up and down the long, bleak portico at 
Beechwood Hall Miss Ryhope walked, her fair head 
uncovered, her fair face distorted with agony. What 
would the morrow bring for her? Her father was 
all she had in the wide, desolate world. Would the 
pitiless law convict him of murder and tear him 
from her? A little sob of agony broke from her 
lips, Ah, if she and poor papa could die and end it 
all! 

A tall figure rose in the gloom beside her, a broad, 
warm hand closed over her own, 

“* Miss Ryhope,” spoke the squire’s cheery voice, 
**T’ve been hunting for you everywhere, and find 
you out here in this pelting storm. You surely 
want to catch your death of cold.” 

The girl answered by another sob, her heart wag 
so full she could not repress her emotion. 

Mr. Renshawe stood silent, his tawny-bearded 
lips quivering. Then and there he would have died 
willingly to spare that little blue-eyed girl one 
hour’s pain. 

““Miss Ryhope,” he said, after a moment, his 
voice hoarse with deep feeling, “I’ve wanted to 
speak to you again—ever since that night poor 
Ichabod died. May I speak now? I love yon, 
May—I have loved you all my life long—ever since 
we were children together. [t—it—confound it—it 
kills me to see you. suffer so andnot b> able to help 
you. Miss RKyhope,” with sudden desperation, 
* gould you ever care fora zreat, luinbering fellow 
like me—well—enough to be my wife P—and then, 
you soe, I should have a right to help you.” 

May was shaking where she stood ; she wrested 
her hand from his clasp with a little cry of pain. 

“You are very good, Mr. Renshawe,’’ she re. 
plied, struggling to co:amand her voice ; “ better to 
poor papa and me than any one else—and I shall 
never forget you——” 

“Why not marry me then, Miss Ryhope ?” poor 
Dick blurted out, ‘that would pay oif old scores.” 

“T shall never marry, Mr, Renshawe,”’ she replied, 
solemnly, 

“Miss Ryhope !” 
His voice was so full of pain that it brought the 
hot tears to her eyes. 





‘‘No, Mr. Renshawe,” she added, “I am a poor, 
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heart. broken waif. My father’s name is dishonourad. 
I shall never marry.” : 

“ But never mind all that,” he cried, with despe- 
rate passion. ‘Could you care for me? could you 
ever learn to love me? Answer me that. Don’t 
trifle with me.” 

Her lips quivered painfully and a deep red flamed 
in her fair cheeks, but she uttered no word in answer 
to his passionate entreaty. 

“No matter,” she said, after a moment, face and 
voice icily calm; “love is a forbidden word to me. 
Mr. Renshawe, if you are my friend—if you pity me 
in this my hour of trial, never speak of this again.” 

He turned without a word and left her standing 
alone in the wild, stormy gloom. 

“Ah, if I might,” she murmured, clasping her 
hands in agony, “‘ but it can never be now. I must 
bear my cruel fate alone.” 

One day while waiting the requisition from France 
Sir Roger was called upon by Sir Hugh, who was 
accompanied by a tall and graceful woman. Her 
face was like marble, and her sad, sweet eyes flashed 
one swift glance on the pale and quiet baronet. 

He had raised his head. He saw the marble face, 
the sad, sweet eyes. For an instant he stood like 
one in a dream, then a vivid crimson rushed to his 
death-white face, he threw out his arms with a wild 
and passionate cry : 

“Oh, Marie! Marie!’’ 

Before they could reach him he had fallen and lay 
in a dead swoon. 

As soon as the baronet was restored to conscious- 
ness Lucille told her story. 

Her maiden name was Lucille Marie Dupres. 
Years before, in the valley of the Rhone, she married 
Sir Roger Ryhope. They lived together one brief, 
happy year, and then the baronet was called to 
England. 

During his absence her brother came and wanted 
to convince her that Sir Roger was false to her, and 
was at that time meditating a marriage with some 
noble English lady. He avowed his intention of 
taking her to England and charging Sir Roger with 
his infidelity. 

She was unwilling to go, but she feared her bro- 
ther, he was so violent, and dared not refuse. They 
stood together on the bridge, talking together, and 
then he left her to procure a carriage, 

He was scarcely gone when her husband, Sir 
Roger, appeared. He was greatly excited and 
charged her with infidelity, and before she could ut- 
tera word in explanation he seized her by the hair 
and hurled her over into the river. 

When she next awoke to consciousness she was 
lying in a peasant’s cottage, lower down the valley, 
and they told her that some fishermen had rescued 
her from a mass of drift-wood below the bridge. 

She lived, but life was worthless, and she deter- 
mined to bury herself and her sorrows in the old 
convent where she was educated. 

She entered the convent under an assumed name, 
oe See there, while the world believed her to be 
dead. 

A week previous by the merest chance an English 
paper had fallen into her hands. It contained an 
account of Sir Roger Ryhope’s strange reappearance, 
and her brother’s charge of murder. She hurried 
at once to England, and she thanked Heaven that 
she was not too late to save him. 

The day after Lucille’s appearghce the requisition 
from France for the arrest of the baronet arrived, 
but the statements of his wife of course rendered it 
nugatory. 

In the cheery sitting-room at Beechwood Hall the 
husband and wife, so long and strangely separated, 
stood face to face. Sir Roger was weeping like a child. 

‘Tam not a murderer,” he repeated, at intervals. 
* Marie, I dare not ask you to forgive me, but it may 
be that Heaven will now I am not a murderer.” 

The pale, sweet-faced nun crossed to where he sat 
and laid her gentle hand over his bowed head. 

‘Forgive you,” she said, her voice thrilling with 
the old love that time and neglect had failed to sub- 
due. ‘* Ah, Roger, I have nothing to forgive—I have 
only loved you—!oved you always.” 

In the meantime poor May, while she was over- 
whelmed with gratitude at her father’s marvellous 
deliverance, was bowed to the very earth with shame 
and humiliation. She felt that she could never lift 
her head again. 

She saw at a glance the truth that had not yet 
made itself clear to her poor, bewildered father’s 
mind. She had no right to the proud name she bore, 
no claim to her father’s titleand wealth. Her birth 
was illegitimate—she was a child of shame and dis- 
honour. Her father’s first marriage was proved to 
be legal, his first wife was still alive, and the Eng- 
lish law would held no after marriage valid. 

In her shame and agony she could not face her 
father, cr this woman who had saved him; and on 
their return to Beechwood she made her way to the 
library, and sat down before the waning embers in 
the old-fashioned fireplace. 

She had been so proud of her old name, and her 


had noright to the name she bore. It all seemed 
very bitter and cruel. She leaned her head on the 
velvet chair, and sobbed in uncontrolled agony. She 
did not hear the young squire’s step as he entered 
and stood regarding her with silent sorrow. His 
touch on her Towed head aroused her. 
“* Miss Ryhope,” he said, “ you forbade me ever to 
speak to you of my love again, but for this once I 
must disobey you, I love you better than my own 
life—I would die to spare you this sorrow. Won’t 
you give me the right to comfort you—help you— 
shield you from it all ?” 
She rose up, her cheeks flushing painfully. 
** You,” she said, “ with the best old English blood 
in your veins—and I—I—what am I? A poor, 
nameless waif! No, no, no, Mr. Renshawe, you are 
good, you are noble, but it cannot be.” 
She broke from him as he tried to hold her back, 
and fled from the room ; and the young Lord of 
Beechwood sat down in the waning firelight and lis- 
tened to the wintry gale without with a bitter pain 
at his heart. 

* . . * * 


Sir Roger Ryhope was ill unto death, and Lucille 
sat watching by his bedside, She had thought to go 
back to France, to her home in the convent, but the 
baronet seemed only to live in her presence. He 
clung to her with his poor, weak hands, and en- 
treated her not to leave him. If she moved, his eyes 
followed her ; if she spoke, his wan face lit with joy. 
All the old love of his passionate youth lived in his 
soul again. 

“It won’t be for long,” Doctor Wurt said; “he 
can’t last but a day or two. I would not leave him.”’ 
And she remained, brightening and cheering his 
last moments. 

** How strange it is,” murmured the baronet, as his 
daughter hung over him one evening, *‘how strange!” 
* What is, papa darling?” asked May, kissing his 
white cheek. 

* Why, the likeness—you look so much alike—you 
and Lucille,” replied her father glancing across at 
Lucille; “ the resemblance always struck me, and 
now I see you togetheritis wonderful. Lucille, you 
must be a mother to my poor little girl when I am 
gone.” 

The woman’s face flushed painfully, andshe arose 
as if she was about to speak, but sat down again in 
silence, 

“My poor little girl,’”’ continued the baronet, 
caressing May’s golden hair, his face unutterably 
sad. ‘ You mustn’t take it so to heart. The world 
will think none the less of you, dear, for your poor 
father’s faults.” 

“Oh, papa, don’t,” sobbed poor May, struggling 
vainly for self-command, 

“There, there, don’t ery so,” said Sir Roger; 
* poor little May—I know how it hurts your proud 
heart ; but I’ve made it all right for you, darling. 
My name and all my possessions will be yours, and 
Lucille will be your mother; you won’t think hard 
of your poor father whcn he is in his grave?” 

“* Oh, papa, darling papa,” she cried, with a burst 
of passionate tears; “‘no, no, you are all I have—I 
shall die if you leave me.” 

The woman rose up again, her breath coming fast. 
“ T can’t,” she gasped, her eyes on the girl’s face, 
with a look of yearning love; “I can’t keep the 
secret—I must tell you. Oh, Sir Roger, can you 
ever forgive me? Sheis my child, as well as yours. 
Oh, my daughter, my darling! speak to your poor 
mother !” 

The baronet had struggled up to a sitting posture, 
and sat pale and amazed. May turned, and met the 
woman’s look of yearning love, and her heart, that 
had never known a mother’s fondness, went out to 
her with a great thrill of joy. 

You are my mother, my own mother; I feel itin 
my heart,” she cried, and Lucille clasped her close. 

* In Heaven’s name, Lucille,” said the wondering 
baronet, “‘ tell me what you mean a 

Lucille looked up, wiping the streaming tears from 
her eyes. 

“IT mean that Heaven has given me back both 
husband and child,” she answered, solemnly ; “she 
is mine—my own precious child. Sir Roger, I meant 
never to tell you. I thought to Be to my grave with 
the secret locked in my heart; but I must speak or 


die. 

* After that dreadful day, when we saw each other 
last, down in the peasant’s cottage, I gave birth toa 
babe—your child and mine. I took it with me to 
the neighbourhood of the convent, and an old woman 
in the valley nursed it. 

“Do you remember when you and Lady Ryhope 
came to Southern France, and she had that sudden 
illness at the old chateau? Well, you sent to the 
convent for a nurse. My husband, I was the woman 
who nursed your wife |” 

“You, Lucille ?” 

‘I was the woman who nursed her, Sir Roger,” 
she answered, quietly; “I wore a disguise, and you 
never dreamed of poor, lost Lucille. I nursed your 


of a girl, it was given into my charge. It died, Sir 
Roger! Its mother lay at the point of death. A 
horrible temptation seized upon me to put my child 
in its place. When, upon your wife’s recovery, she 
Seaeel me to take care of the babe till she made a 
tour to Italy the temptation overcame me. I did 
not tell her—I did not tell youn—that your babe was 
dead. I wanted my child to be yours, to bear your 
name, to inherit your wealth and honour, 
“ You left France believing that the babe was in 
my hands, and you remember your tour was a long 
one. On your return I had my bube all ready, and 
the few months’ difference in their ages was never 
noticed. You were charmed to see the child so weil- 
grown and thriving, and, oh, my husband, never 
dreaming that I should see your face again on earth, 
I let you take my precious babe because I wanted 
her to bear your name. Can youforgive me? I 
never meant to tell you, but now I cannot keep it 
back.” 
Sir Roger’s eyes were full of solemn tenderness. 
“ Lucille’s child,” he said, encircling May with his 
arm ; “no wonder I have loved you so, my darling.” 
And clinging to her new-found mother May wept 
in an abandonment of blisefal gratitude. B 

. 


Sir Roger Ryhope was dead and buried for all 
time in the old vault beneath the Ryhope chapel. 
Life’s fitful fever was over, and the last of the Ny- 
hope baronets slept the quiet sleep of death. 

Miss Ryhope, or Lady Ryhope she was now, hay- 
ing come into possession of her father’s title and 
estates, the Ryhope entail provtits that said title 
and estates should descend to the.nearest female 
issue, where there chanced to’ eno direct male heir- 
at-law. Lady May Ryhops atd’her mother had 
spent their year of mourning down at the old con- 
vent in France, and now in the early summer they 
were making a visit to Clanronald Castle. 

Lady Daisy of Clanronald, as we have not had op- 

portunity before to say, was married to Captain 
‘Turf, and at home in her old Highland castle. 
The wedding was a very quiet affair, in conse- 
quence of Ichabod’s recent death, and it took place 
in the little square room of Grandfather Doon’s cot- 
tage. It was a fancy of Daisy’s to have it so. 

Another fancy of hers, equally absurd perhaps, 
was to have Miss Lottie Lovel remodel Jack’s me- 
morable gold-coloured silk for her wedding-robo, 
Nothing else would do. 

And lovely enough she looked, in her dark, bright 
beauty, with foamy laees shading herdimpled arms, 
and pearls glimmering like summer stars in tho 
meshes of her night black hair. 

A quiet wedding it was, with only a few guests, 
and a little entertainment given by Damo Turf at 
the “‘ Ryhope Arms,” which perverse Daisy also in- 
sisted upon attending. 

And now they were at home, in grim, grand Clan- 
ronald, and Lady Ryhope and her mother were her 
guests. 

May was sitting in Daisy’s mornirg parlour, with 
a pink flush on her pretty cheeks. 

The morning had been an eventful one. The Mar- 
quis of Keith, now Duke of Clydesdale, true to his 
old passion, had made his way to the Highlands, and 
that morning had made her an offer of his heart and 
hand, and silly May had refused him, and he the 
very best match in London. 

“Such a goose !”’ laughed Daisy, her brilliant face 
all aglow with happiness ; “to throw away acoronet! 
I wonder at you, May! Ah! here comes Mr. Ken- 
shawe to make his adieux, and, a third person being 
a bore, I’ll vanish.” . 

She glided out, in her bright, floating draperios, 
and the squire, who had come up for the shooting 
season, came in. 

Miss Ryhope bent over her embroidery. She 
looked unspeakably lovely in her half-mourning 
robes, the pallor of recent sorrow on her fair checks. 
Poor Dick’s eyes filled with tears as he gazed upon 


her. 

“ I’m off this morning, Lady May,” he said. “I 
suppose you'll go abroad before I see you again ?” 

“It is likely, Mr, Renshawe.” 

He heaved a deep sigh. 

“ Well, you'll bo glad to be rid of me, no doubt,” 
he said. ‘I’ve beena great bore to you, I know, 
but I eouldn’t help it. I’m off now—good bye, Lady 
May!” 

The golden head bent stilllower. _ 

“ So you won’t even shako hands with me?” ho 
said, sadly. 

No answer. ‘ 

He turned away, cut to the core of his heart. May 
rose to her feet. 

“ Mr. Renshawe ?” 

He turned at the soft call. 
in tears. 

“ Mr. Renshawe, don’t go.” 

“ Why ?” he demanded, half fiercely. 

“* Because I love you.” p 

The whisper was just above her breath, but it 
reached his ear, and down went the poor fellow om 


Her blue eyes swam 





wife faithfully—my soul is clear on that point. 





old home; and now she, her father’s eldest born 





When the poor little premature babe came, a mite 





his knees—and down goes our curtain, 
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A few months later found them allin Rome. — 
They had just been discussing some exciting topic, 


‘and Mr. Renshawe had expressed his views with 


more than ordinary eloquence. 

“ Why, what has come over the squire ?” laughed 
Daisy, as he lefttheroom, “Stupid Dick we used 
to call him, May, and now he’s quite cléver.” 

Lady May arched her neck like a pigeon. 

“That's ugly in you, Daisy,” she replied, ‘‘ to 
bring up that nonsense. Mr. Renshkawe’s not stupid, 
he’s solid gold through and through, if he’s not so 
bright on the surface as some others.” 

“Bravo!” cried Jack. “ Being one’s own hus- 
I a @ man immensely—doesn’t it, Lady 
May ey 

‘Was there ever a happier couple!’’ remarked 
Daisy, looking out, a moment after, and seeing them 
avn inarm—May and Mr. Renshawe. 

** Are not we as happy ?” said Jack. 

** As happy, perhaps, but scarcely happier.” 

“I don’t know,” responded Jack; “I think our 
sunshine is a trifle brighter, But ’tis just as you 
have said, love—our life has been like a spring day 
—stormy in the opening, but serene and cloudless 
in its noontide splendour; and I trust it will be all 
calmness and brightness in its evening repose.” 

THE END. 








REGULAR EATING. 

Hatr of all ordinary diseases would be banished 
from civilized life and dyspepsia become almost un- 
known if everybody would eat but thrice a day at 
regular times, and not an atom between meals, the in- 
tervals being not less than five hours, that being the 
time required to digest a full meal and pass it out of 
the stomach, If a person eats between meals the pro- 
cess of digestion of the food already in the stomach 
is arrested until the last which has been eaten is 
brought into the condition of the former meal; just 
as if water is boiling and ice is put in the whole ceases 
to boil-until the ice hes been melted and brought to 
the boiling-poiut, a2 then the whole boils together, 
But it is a law of us-are that all food begins to decay 
after exposw’é te heat and moisture for a certain 
time. 

The stomas® is made up of a number of muscles, 
all of which are brought into requisition in the pro- 
cess of digestion, But no muscle can work always. 
The busy heart is in a state of perfect repose for one- 
third of its time, The eye can work twice in a se- 
cond, but this could not be continued five minutes. 
The hands and feet must have rest, and so with the 
muscles of the stomach; they only can rest when 
there is no work for them to do—no food in the sto- 
mach to digest. Even at five hours’ interval, and 
eating thrice a day, they are kept constantly at work 
from breakfast until the last meal is disposed of, 
usually ten o’clock at night, But multitudes eat 
heartily within an hour of bedtime; thus while the 
other portions of the body are at'rest the stomach is 
kept labouring until almost daylight and made to be- 
gin again at breakfast time. No wonder is it that 
the stomach is worn out—has lost its power of action. 
Many girls become dyspeptic before they are out of 
their teens in consequence of being about the house 
aud nibbling at everything they lay their eyes ou 
that is good to eat. 








A LABOUR OF LOVE. 


—_——__@——_——. 
CHAPTER VII. 

“NINETEEN years ago,” began Lady Thorncliff, 
softly, as one would speak of the dear dead, “I was 
somewhat of an invalid. It was before I had ever 
met Sir Marcus, for whom my father, a particular 
friend of his, had alwaysdestined me. Itcame about 
quite naturally that when my physician recommended 
this part of the country to me, and my father chanced 
to write that to Sir Marcus, who was away with his 
ship, Sir Marcus should beg me to take possession of 
Childerwitch for the summer, and that I should do 
so, Sir Marcus was a widower with one son, whom 
I found at Childerwitch when I arrived, studying 
with his tutor. Lawry was ten years old then, and 
stole my heart—I believa I never could have mar- 
ried Sir Marcus except for that dear child. 

“ A young gentleman, a neighbour of ours, of good 
family, was in the habit of coming every day to 
Childerwitch to read German with Lawry's tutor, and 
play on that old organ over there, for he was a pas- 
sionate musician. Look at him there, painted by the 
fondest, foolishest hands in those happy days! ‘That 
is Anthony as be looked twenty years ago. 

“Ah, my child, is not love a madness? He was 
but nineteen, and I-—well, I was many years older; 
yes, but ha! ha! don’t look at my hair, dear, that 
grew white in a year—one year of grief for Anthony. 
A cruel, cruel madness! We sang together; he 
played for me, and composed music for me; we 
were very good friends indeed. ‘There was no 





‘ understanding,’ as they call it, between us; only I 
thought in the secrecy of my heart that surely he 
must love me, since I loved him so madly. And so he 
did, but not in my way. No! no! 

“T went to London for the season, and met Sir 
Marcus there for the first time. He began to pay me 
attentions with my father’s sanction, but my heart 
was too full of Anthony to give him an iach of foot- 
hold ; I refused him. He was furious, and vowed he 
would be baulked by no boy in his teens—and to this 
day I never knew who whispered that to him, for 
Heaven knows there was nothing that gossips could 
see but an innocent, light-hearted friendship between 
us. 

“However, the next summer I returned to this 
neighbourhood at my physician’s recommendation, 
and as under the circumstances I could not accept Sir 
Marcus’s offer of Childerwitch I stayed with my 
friend, Mrs. Tyermain, the bishop’s wife, at Hasle- 
mere, & little town four miles distant, Anthony was 
away in Derby ; and one day I heard the sad news— 
through Sir Marcus, who at that time persecuted me 
with persistent attentions—that my poor Anthony was 
leading a wild life in Derby. Some girl, far beneath 
him, had attracted my poor boy. Alas! alas! I could 
not believe the story, it seemed so impossible for one 
so proud and spirited, I clung to my belief in his 
honour as long as I could. Suddenly [ heard that he 
had come home in disgrace; aud that same evening 
@ woman came to me, and, accosting me as the lady 
for whom he was going to forsake her, implored me 
with the most awful earnestness not to take him from 
her, but rather to force him to do herjustice, Still I 
would not admit, the belief of his guilt into my 
heart. I ordered her from my presence as a base 
slanderer. She then begged me to walk in a certain 
park that evening at a given hour, and I should see 
and hear her interview with him, as she had sent 
him word that she had followed him from Derby and 
that he must meet her there—adding that he dared 
not refuse. This struck me; I promised to be on the 
spot designated. 

“T went, accompanied only by my maid, and found 
the young woman there waiting for Anthony. She 
instructed me to conceal myself behind a screen of 
shrubs and [ should soon see whether he was not 
her lover. I obeyed her, and in a few minutes he 
came hurrying straight to the place where she 
stood. 

“T remember yet the throe of anguish my poor 
heart gave when he cried out, his hands stretched 
towards her, his face all glowing: ‘ Nellie, Nellie, 
darling, is it really you?’ As he bounded lightly to 
her side she turned her back on him and covered her 
face with her hands ; and it gave me another stab to 
see the grief and surprise of his face at that. IL. re- 
member him pouring out excited questions, why was 
she there, what was the matter, how had she found 
his real name out, was she angry with him, and so 
on, mingled with the sweetest words of endearment ; 
and of her sobbing and waving him back as if she 
were very angry indeed; but my heart was bursting, 
aud I was praying—Heaven forgive me!—that I 
might die on the spot. 

“Suddenly the girl darted round the screen of 
shrubs, Anthony following, and disclosed me stand- 
ing listening. She fiercely appealed to me—was I 
satisfied now that he was her lover? 

“ Anthony stood like a stone gazing at us, per- 
fectly struck dumb, Of course [ endeavoured to 
hide my anguish, and, explaining how I came to be 
there, advised him to do the girl justice whether it 
wrecked his life or not, as an honourable man should. 

“He interrupted me by declaring that he had 
never seen this woman in his life before! At this, 
while I in my turn stood mute with astonishmen‘, 
she denounced him in the wildest manuer for his 
attempt to repudiate her, and falling on her knees 
called ou Heaven to strike her dead if she was not 
speaking the truth. He angrily and repeatedly dis- 
owned any knowledge of her, or why she should per- 
secute him thus; and swore to me that she was 
either a madwoman or playing a part for some sinister 
purpose. 

“ But, ah! the proofs of his guilt were too strong 
even for my love to overcome. I dismissed him for 
ever from my friendship and retired. I never saw 
Anthony again. I went home so ill with grief that I 
could not leave my room for a mouth, and in the 
meanwhile I heard that he had been sent from home 
in disgrace. Whether the woman carried her story 
to his relatives, and thus ruined his character with 
them I never heard; but he never married the poor 
girl. All trace of him was lost. 

“Two years after that—I had married Sir Marcus 
in the interim—a letter was received by a relative of 
Anthony’s, saying that he had died abroad. ThenI 
began. to see what a poor friend I had been to him 
for all my love. Had I not deserted him in his dis- 
grace perhaps I might have helped him into the 
right path again; but, ah! my very love made mea 





coward. I dared not seck him out for fear I might 
betray it. 

“Well, when he was dead and I was married 1 
thought there could be no impropriety in searching 
out the poor creature for whose sake be had wrecked 
himself, that I might befriend her. I had scarcely 
begun the search when she came of her own accord 
with an infant girl—my poor Anthony’s child—beg- 
ging me take the infant, and hide the shame of its 
birth from it for his sake, Need I say how joyfully 
I accepted the little one, and lavished love upon her ; 
how I fed my heart upon her prattle, and delighted in 
her—all for the sake of poor, lost Anthony, cold in 
his grave? 

“T never saw the woman again. She vanished as 
suddenly as she had appeared, and never even came 
to iuquire for her child. Unfortunate creature! I 
fear she sank to the lowest depths. Ob, I could break 
my heart yet when I think that my idol could cause 
such ruin! 

“T named his girl after myself—Annabel Ingrave. 
I dared not own her origin to Sir Marcus, who has 
been possessed ali our married life with such a fury 
of jealousy against the boy who won my heart first 
that did he suspect who she was he would turn her 
out of Childerwitch even yet. In this chamber I keep 
his portrait, painted by my own hands that first 
sweet summer that we knew each other, and here I 
told Annabel her father’s history when she was old 
enough to hear it. "Lo this chamber we often repair 
to talk about him ; but we never allow Sir Marcus to 
see that portrait, for he would inevitably destroy it, 
and it is the only memorial Annabel has of her father 
—the only souvenir I keep of the past. 

** My dear, there is something sadly incomprehen- 
sible about my adopted daughter. You will discover 
it for yourself in time; but when I see her bearing 
my name and my history—another Annabel Ingrave 
deserted for one beneath her (socially, my darling— 
forgive the allusion)—and remember how dear her 
father once was to my foolish heart, I blind my eyes 
to that which pains me often, and pity her as you 
must learn to do, my Marian. Than‘ you for your 
attention, you make a good listener!” 

Imagine the seusations of the good listener during 
this recital! Imagine her gratification at hearing 
that her father was base, that her mother was aban- 
doned, and that Annabel Ingrave was her father's 
daughter. 

Three monstrous fictions to be disproved at once, 
Why, she was so eager to disabuse my lady that she 
did not know how to begin. 

“T notice that you have mentioned no name,” said 
she, her voice shaking with the violence of her emo- 
tions. 

“No. I reserve the name,” answered Lady 
Thorncliff, ‘because I would not fasten dishon- 
our upon any name. That secret is another’s, 
not mine,” 

“ Was Anthony a man of rank?” next demanded 
Jane. 

“'That too, my dear love, I must refuse to say,” 
replied my lady, gently, but with uamistakeable de- 
cision. 

“‘ Well, only tell me this,” panted Jane, “ wasit Sir 
Marcus who told you that Anthony was dead?” 

Lady Thorncliff, slightly Musuiug, silently waved 
that question aside also. 

Jane’s large, eager eyes flashed, but she restrained 
the torrent of words that rose to her lips, took 
her brow in her hand, and considered what she 
would do, 

She looked up radiant, 

“*T am going to tell you my story now,” said she, 
and with a rush she was in the middle of it, “ My 
mother came from Derby; she was an artificial 
flower-maker. She was married to a man above 
her, though she could never tell me in what way he 
was above her; she keeps the marriage certificate 
safe enough. I have seen it many a time. Seven- 
teen years ago my father was missing one night. 
Mother never heard of him again till she got a letter 
from him telling that he had gone as a marine on 
board a war-ship, aud was dying from a wound re- 
ceived in an engagement in the Black Sea, Mother 
took grandfather and me, and father’s portrait, and 
went to London, where we have lived ever since. 
Not long ago I heard, froma returned convict, that 
my father was still alive. Are you listening, my 
lady 2?” 

“ Yes,” whispered my lady, gazing uneasily at 
her; “but why are you so pale, my child? Why are 
you trembling ?” 

“ Never mind me, dear Lady Thorncliff. Give, all 
your attention to my story.” 

Engrossed in each other, neither heard the slight 
rustle in the other end of the chamber, nor saw the 
shadow that flitted from behind one tall-backed chair 
to another nearer the luminous zone where they sat 
on the dais. 

“T listen, Marian ; proceed,” said wy lady. 
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“That my father was still alive,” resumed Jane, 
her glowing eyes on the portrait; “that he had 
struck his lieutenant seveuteen years ago on board 
the ‘ Guinevere ’” (that shadow flitted nearer still) 
* and had been seitenced to imprisonment for life.” 

* Ah!” cried my lady, pitifully. 

“That he was a convict in the prison on Spike 
[sland,” continued Jane, tears rushing from her eyes 
(the shadow flitted another step closer), “ and would 
never leave it till he was dead—all because of that 
oue unlucky blow. And when I thought of all my 
mother lad told me about him, how noble-hearted, 
and good, and honourable he was, and how fondly 
she loved him, and loves him still, and will die bless- 
ing him and looking for him in Heaven, I vowed 
tliat | would never rest until I had him back with 
mother aud me if I should die in the doing of it.” 

“Noble, noble soul!” breathed my lady, gazing on 
the rapt young face before her as if glamoured. 

It was then that the shadow flitted behind a tall 
prayer-desk so close that not a word was lost. 

“But 1 have no friends to help me,” said Jane, in 
continuation, “ unless”—here the rapt face turned with 
a cudden, sweet, flashing smile to Lady Thorncliff— 
“ unless for his sake you help me.” 

As Jaue spoke she rose, snatched the lamp from 
the table, and, holding it up to the portrait with her 
own face immediately beneath, looked back at my 
lady, smiling. 

And my lady, following the bright young face with 
fond eyes, and then lifting fond eyes to the bright 
young face above it, gave a great start, grew pale as 
ashes, and, turning wildly from one to the otler, 
cried out, very loud: 

“They are both alike!” 
ing : 

“ Oh, that was the charm, wasit? His own smile, 
his own glance. Oh, oh, my darling, are you An- 
thony’s daughter ?” and ale knelt hurriedly at Jaue’s 
feet, aud suaiching her hand began kissing it in the 
wildest way. ‘To think that she should come to me,” 
tre:nulously cied the lady, “in this strange way, 
and that my heart should kuow her at once—to think 
that I should tell my story to her, and that she 
should tell hers to me and appeal to me for help ; 
but” ~my lady stopped a moment aghast—“ but is it 
Anthouy’s daughter that tells me Authony is a conu- 
vict ?” 

The shadow flitted from behiud the prayer-desk 
and burst into the light--Miss Ingrave! 

White as death with great wrath, eyes flaring, 
hands clenched, her body oscillating panther-like, 
she confronted them--a vision as terrible as a mad- 
man’s dream, 

She did not speak, but her lips twitched and 
twitched, her eye flamed furiously ; she looked as if 
she would spring on oue or the other of them aad 
tear them in pieces with frenzied teeth aud uui’s, 

Lady Thorncliff rose slowly from Jane Vail’s feet. 
Surprise, displeasure, aud terror chased each other 
acioss her venerable face, 

“How dare you iutrude?” exclaimed she, her 
great heart outraged both by the rudeness and fierce- 
ness of theapproach. Suddenly the old lady’s eyes 
flashed tire, her form rose to its height; she cried 
out, in a burst of royal wrath: “ Traitress, I see it 
all! No wonder I could not comprehend you before! 
You are in league with P 

She never finished the sentence. 

Jane had been standing ail this while with the 
Jamp in her hand under the portrait. She was so 
excited that she had not attempted to utter,a word 
since Lady horucliff had recognized the resem- 
blauce between her and her father. The certainty 
that she wouldiu another quarter of an hour have 
the whole mystery from Lady Thorncliff’s lips had 
trensported her with joy, which the sudden appuri- 
tion of Miss Ingrave had changed to horror and 
alari. 

She was an entirely neutral spectator of the brief 
rebuke administered by my lady. 

But in the middle of my lady’s sentence Miss In- 
grave sprang upon Jane Vail, and, possessed with a 
murderous freuzy, dashed the lamp from her hand, 
cangtt her round the waist, aud hurled her ou her 
kuees over it. 

There was a moment's darkuess, then a fierce burst 
of dazzling white flame, a bluod-curdling shriek—an- 
other, aud auother—a figure all in white flying at Jane, 
pulling her up from the fluor as if she was a fea- 
ther’s weight—Jane siruggling frautigally, and 
crying: 

“ Take care! take care!” 

All this took place in a few seconds, while Annabel 
stoud with hands uucousciously outstretched, glaring 
at the terrible tableau, Suddenly she uttered an 
awfuleiy, 

Lady Thorncliff’s light garments had caught—she 
was in a whirl of fire, 

Annabel flew to the door, tore it open, and (was it 
agucousciously ?) suutting it belind her—it had a 


Then, bysterically laugh- 








spring lock—ran screaming** Firé! fire !” througli th® 
corridors. 

Lady Thorncliff was in a whirl of flame. 

In plucking up Jane fromver-the exploded lamp 
her cambric dress caught and went up like a puff af 


gas. 

“Shut your eyes!” said Jane, like lightning, but 
awfully quietly. 

While she spoke she was tearing the Leavy tapestry 
table-cover off and rushing with it after my lady,, 
who, gone frantic, was, witu her poor eyes shut tight, 
blindly staggering hither and thither, enveloped in a 
perfect sheet of flame ; she looked’ like a moving pillar 
of fire twice her height. 

Jane caught her, threw the cloth round her, 
clutched ber and bore her down to the floor, she, 
struggling and writhing with supernatural strength 
all the time ; then she spread what she could get at 
of her own heavy crape skirts over all, and kneeling 
beside her, with my lady’s head burrowing into her 
bosom, and my lady’s bands griping her with frenzied 
strength, slie fought with the flames, and crushed 
them out with her hands here and there as they burst 
up again, untilmy lady-panted, faintly : 

“ There! I think it’s all out. I am not’ hurt—not 
hurt at all, my darling; but how are you?” 

“Quite safe!” panted Jane, helping hier up. 
ob ! look! look!” 

Ah, yes; it was, time to Jook, 

A dazzlipg light filled the chamber, a suffocating 
smoke rolled up to the ceiling. ‘The old tapestry arras 
near where the lamp had exploded liad been spattered 
with flakes of fiery oil, and, dry as tinder, had just 
now bucst into a blaze. 

They ‘flew to the door. 

It was lopked !—the key gone! 

To the window they flew. 

Their trembling fiugers wrenched in vain at the 
heavy, rusty fastenings which Jane had closed half 
an hour ago. 

They rau about the burning room like mad crea- 
tures ; but soon Jane stopped dead short, took her 
head in her hands and by a tremendous effort re- 
called lier presence of mind. 

She flew to the arras, took hold of it. where the fire 
had uot reached it yet, aud dragged it all down from 
the hooks. 

She made a wisp of a piece, dragged the table 
twhich she could not have moved an inch at a_otier 
(ime), over to the blazing wall, leaped upon it, and 
thrashed out the flames with her wisp. 

In five minutes they were in total darkness, 

“ Saved! Saved!” shrieked Lady Thorucliff, in an 
unearthly voice. 

“Sa ved!” echoed Jane, with ghastly ecstasy. 

“Let us thank Heaven, ian!” said Lady 


“ Bat, 


Marian! 
Thorocliff, with terrible fervour. 

“Yes, yes, yes!” answered Jane, as distractedly, 

They kuelt down side by side in the dark. In a 
strange, hoarse voice, that seemed to grow stranger 
aud hoarser every second, Lady Thorncliff thanked 
Heaven for their wonderful preservation by, which 
they had escaped without so much as a scratch; and 
Jane joined in with all her heart and soul. 

In the middle of the prayers tumult of hurrying 
feet and breathless cries were heard; a loud thun- 
dering at the door, a tremendous crash that shattered 
lock and casing, aud sent the door flying wide ; and 
Sir Marcus -with.a crowd of servants burst in, with 
lights held up and blanched faces, glaring round the 
room for them. 

‘‘Here we are!” cried my lady, rising quickly ; 
“both safe and sound, thank Heaven! no harm. done, 
nothing the worse except for the fright. And it was 
this darling Marian that saved my life,” cried she, 
with awful eagerness and vivacity. ‘* I never, never 
heard of anything so brave in my life; I was per- 
fectly blazing, and tshe flew ard put that round me 
—where is it? the table cover you know; and rolled 
me on the fluor, and-put the flames out with her owu 
clothes ; andheld my head—burning, I tliink, was it, 
my. dearest darling ?—to her breast; and then the 
way she put the fire out whenit caught the hangings ; 
and we are none the worse at all, uot hurt anyway, 
Sir Marcus ; but what are you looking at?” 

Sir Marcus, and all the servants—who had been 
gazing open-mouthed at Jane, no doubt wondering 
like herself why it was that when she unclasped] her 
hands after the prayer me like tro white kid 
gloves stripped off them and fell in tatters from 
them—were now gazing with all their eyes at Lady 
Thorncliff. 

Wishing to answer her question briefly and dis- 
tiuctly, Sir Marcus—the idiot—strode forward, took 
her very, very genily, and turned er to.a mirror that 
was behind her. 

One glance, and, oh, the wild, wild -wail of despair 
she uttered ! 

She saw a face absolutely as white as paper, eye- 
brows, eyelashes and front hair.all burned off, two 





distended eyes staring, and lit with unearthly bril- 


liancy, lips quite as colourless 9s the teeth that in 
their unnatural smile of joy they disclosed ;. shreds of 
crisped-up tinder clinging about her chest and arms, 
a browned tatter, ance the table-cover, trailing half 
off her.soorched limbs: from_hvad to foot.a wreck! 
“Oh, Heaven!” wailed Lady Thorncliff, in a voice 
that pierced every heart there. ‘fOh, Heaven! Iam 


,a dead woman!” 


Then she dropped.as if she bad been.shot. 


CHAPTER VILL, 

Digs confasion prevailed iu Childerwitch ! 

Servants flew-on the precious hunters sacred to the 
use of Sir Marcus alone—oue to Haslemere, the 
Rearest town, for the west doptors «there, one to the 
telegraph office at Haythorpe~in-the-Marsh to sum- 
mou Sir Hastings Vavasour, my Jady’s pet doctor 
from London; ree ote yeeros ov up aud down the 
hall before his: wife’s door, moody and morose, with- 
out even an imprecation to fling at the flurried ser- 
vauts who jostled him on their fying passage to and 
from the sick-room ; Miss Ingrave, struck to store, 
stood spectral pale in everybody’s way at the foot 
of my lady’s bed, gazing, gazing with eyes burst- 
ing from-their sockets ;-lights glimmered here, there 
and everywhere trough the old house; dire confu- 
sion indeed in Childerwiteb ! 

Well, Doctors Markham and Vaux came first, and, 
detained an. hour in my lady’s room, at last were led 
by Sir Marcus himself to the apartments apportioned 
to Mrs. Ovlonel Thorneliff. 

Jane, atteaded by the maid Flora, lay on her bed 
quivering in every nerve aud suffering intense pain 
in her hands, 

They examined them and found not a ;@.d of the 
skin left upon them; it hung from.the nails—fairly 
shriveiled off like gloves. 

As the doctors dressed these terrible wounds, and 
Jane, almost out of her senses from the late nervous 
shock, moaned and writhed under their fiugers, some 
one’s strong arms held her tightly to some one’s 
strongly throbbing breast, some one’s horny palm 
patted her. on the cheek, and some one’s red silk 
handkerchief kept softly wiping her tears away. 

It was not, until her r hands were splintered 
and bandaged, herself undressed. and in bed, and the 
lulling influence of the opiate, the doctors had admin- 
istered, stealing throug) all her veins.and deadening 
even the; fleree smart.of her burns, that Jane took in 
the fact that that was Sir Marcus himself, 

A blank came, then.a sudden awakening to burning 
pain shooting from the tips of her fingers up to her 
shoulders, a -maddening throbbing in her ears, a 
splitting headache,;a choking thirst, and a horrified 
remembrance of the fire scene. 

Jane raised her heavy head and looked round her 
bedroom, 

A faint light struggled through the closed blinds, 
showing that it was still daylight without—showing 
too Miss Ingrave on her knees before the antique 
dressing-table trying a key in the lock, softly turniug 
it, pausing and softly turning it the other way, paus- 
ing, again, and taking it out to try it im another lock 
—showing that Miss Ingrave “in league with——” 
(Oh, Lady Thoracliff, that you had but finished that 
sentence) was on the alert against Jaue Vail—was 
searching for proofs that this was she—was bound to 
hunt her out of Ciuilderwitch. 

The note-book! 

Jane uttered a gasping sigh. 

Miss Ingrave turned: over her shoulder a pallid, 
haggard face, and gazed at her. Then she rose 
hastily, making some pretence of opening one of the 
upper unlocked drawers and searchiug in it for some 
trifle, and at last approached the bed. 

“ Marian !” she said, doubtfully. 

“Water,” moaned Jane, sinking back, 

Miss Ingrave poured a cooling drink into a tumbler 
from.a pitcher that stood at band, and with a hard 
face bent over Jane with it. 

Jane, just about to drink it greedily, shrank away, 
fixing her fever-fraught eyes on the bending face 
with a wild expression of terrcr and loathing. 

“Drink it!” said Miss Ingrave, with ostentatious 
friendiiness and compassion; “it is very pleasant,” 
and she sipped a teaspoonful frum the tumbler herself. 

The pitying air was: so insiucere, the coaxing act 
so. Judas-like, remembering that face that had glared 
upon her last night, and that murderous hand that 
had dashed the lamp from .hers.and hurled her down 
upon it, that Jane recoiled with,a gesture of absulute 
detestation, 

“ Send me Flora,”’ she said, coldly. 

Miss Ingrave stood oyer. her ;a moment in dread 
sileace, very pale and. icy; but her hand shook till 
she spilled a little of the liquid over the coverlet, 
seeing which she swung on-her heel and taking 
pitcher and tumbler and all swept out at the door. 

Jane, only half alive to what was going on, lay 
moaning with thirst until Flora came. followed hard 
by Doctor Markham. 
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“Al, awake again?” said he, cheerily, and taking 
the chair placed beside her bed he bent over her with 
professional scrutiny. 

Suiff, sniff came from the doctor, and a sharp glance 
around. 

Doctor Markham had a long nose and hawk’s eyes ; 
he was using them both. 

Sniff, sniff camemgain, then: 

“What's that I emell? What have you been 
taking ?” . 

“Nothing. T’'m wanting some water, my mouthds 
so parched.” 

Sniff, sniff, 

“ Who said you were to get chloral? I didnt” 

“T really have had nothing, doctor, since you.gave 
me the draught last night.” 

“Why, here it is on the bed-clothes! Do you see 
that pink stain? That's hydratef-chloral.” 

“ Oh, doctor, is it poison ?” 

“Nonsense! How much :did-you take?” 

“Tell me, I beg of yon, is it:poison ?” 

“Tut! tut! don’t get excited. Not unless: you 
take enough of it. New will youanswer me? Why, 
my dear lady, you are-awfully agitated! “Uhis will 
at Well, you needu’t answer me, I'll answer 
myself.” 

He had the blinds drawn up, and examined the 
pupils of her-eyes. 

“Sure-enough,” muttered he, “ she hasn’t had any, 
Well, Mvs.“Thorncliff, please don’t take.any unless I 
prescribe it. Itwron’t soothe your pain, and as long 
as yowere in pain itwonu't put you to.sleep. If you 
kept on drimbsing it; it might in time stupefy you—but 
by that timeyyou would never wakeagain, Take my 
adviee andtthrow the bottle out-of the window. Wihere 
is it? Gop» at.” 

This lastihegaid to Flora, whostood by staring all 
agog. 

Jane-was indeed terribly shaken. She began to 
tell the docter:éhow ithe stain came en the coverlet ; 
but at the thoughtofthe @emoniac cruelty of Miss 
Ingrave, how she would :have Jet:her dvink.aud drink 
of that pitcher of poison-wntilhehe died in hersleep ; 
and of the powerlessness of her dear protectress any 
longer to protect or avenge her, such a paroxysm of 
terror, grief, and indignation seized her that she 
could only utter hysterical screams while the helpless 
tears rushed io torrents from her eyes. 

So then the doctor took her in hand, got her rounc, 
weak as an infant, and almost in a-stupour; fed her a 
teaspoonful ata time, dressed her burns afresh, set 
¢he seal of silence upon her, and made his exit, 

“ Flora!” said the invalid, hoarsely. 

Flora flew. 

* Don’t let Miss Ingrave come in here.” 

“No, no, dear heart, not unless you like her ta 
come.” 

* I'll go mad if she comes, I’I]—~—” 

“She shau’t then, no, she shan’t. 
worry no more, dear mistress.” 

“ Don’t let her touch my food——” 

“I won’t then’; there, dear, shut your eyesand go 
to sleep.” 

“ Nor my drink——” 

“No, no, nothing, dear heart, I'll tend you all 
myself.” 

“ And hide all my medicines‘as they come in that 
‘closet—and keep the key, Flora; don't let her have 
a 

“La, sakes! why should’ give it to ber? Since 
you say so, never a finger shall be put onit. But 
you really mustu’t talk, you know; my gracious! 
you're asshivery as an aspen.” 

“ Flora, there’s a little key tied round my neck. 
Take it off. Unlock the sixth drawer from the top 
of the right side of the dressing-table, Take out 
that note-book ; now you may lock'the drawer-and 
put the key on my ribbon again, Pat the note-book 
under my pillow—away far back. I like to have it 
near me.” 

“ Anything else, ma’am ? Best say all at oncesince 
you must say it,and have your mind easy.” 

; “Oh, Flora, Flora, if you play me false, I’m done 
jor ”” 

*B ess her, she’s wandering !” 

“Am I, indeed! Ha, ha,tha! Ah, ha,ha! Oh— 
oh, Flora—hold me!” And Jane, beginning a laugh 
of derision, ended in a scream of hysterics. 

Warned by this, she obeyed the doctor’s parting 
order. But not for long. 

Lying in the cyclopeanfour-poster, all draped 
with curtains of time-worn crimson silk, edged 
with tarnished gold fringe, under a coverlet of 
white silk yellowed by years like a sutin skin, the 
lofty walls of the barn-like chamber covered with 
tousty arras on which the Ladies ‘Thorncliff Ladem- 
broidered centuries ago the ramping’ dragon of ‘the 
house, and the enwreathed crest of the house, amid 
& carnival of chubby cherubs, warriors, court dames 
aud prancing chargers, a'fitiul red flicker of fireligh; 
Waxing and waxing in the great cavernous white 


There, don’t 





tiled fire-place, and an arrow or two of crystal-white 


daylight shooting in at the curtained windows, the 
convict’s daughter began to see strange shapes 
starting forward out of the dim surroundings, and to 
hear strange sounds growing on the stillness, and to 
forget for the moment who it was that was sitting 
beside her, and to think it was Miss Ingrave with her 
angel face and evil heart; and to recall with a start 
of surprise and a thrill of fear that she was getting 
delirious, that it-was only kind, simple, Irish Flora, 

““ What, ma’am? I’m here,” said Flora, once, 
bending quite unexpectedly over her. 

“ Nothing—I didn’t speak,” said Jane. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am ; you whispered something.” 

“Did I? Ididu’t know it, then,” said Jane, in a 
startlingly startled way. 
ts N ever mind then, you were dreaming, most 

ike.” 

But Jane knew she had not been dreaming a dream. 

She was losing her wits. The shock she had got 
last night and the shock she had got to-day, added 
to the heart-sickening fire of her wouuds, were throw- 
ing her into a fever. 

She was going to be delirious; most likely she 
would call on her grandfather and on her mother, 
aud almost certainly she would babble about her 

father in bis prison cell, and her father’s unknown 
enemy, and let the whole seeret of her unhappy im- 
posture out. Oh, if Miss Iugrave should happen to 
shear her. 

“ No, no, dear, no!” murmured Flora’s kind voice 
in her ear, making her start as if a pistul had gone 
off. “ Miss Ingrave isn’t here nor isu’t a ging to be 
let in here, for I'll tell the doctor you have a fancy 
you don’t want her, and he’ll forbid her to show 
herself inside that door. Lie still, dear lamb; you're 
as hot as a coal and you keeps a whisperin’ so 
queer.” 

* Flora,” said Jane, with frightful vivacity, “I feel 
that ’'m going tobe very ill. I suppose [ shall talk 
a great deal of nonsense—elirious people always do. 
lidou’t like Miss Ingrave and she doesn’t like me; 
don’t let her catch a glimpse of me while I am ill. 
Don't let-her know that lam outof my mind. Make 
the doctor hold his tongue too. Promise me, Flora, 
promise me.” 

“Certainly I promise, ma’am,” said Flora, busily 
putting a cold, wet cloth over her mistress’s flushed 
brow and wildly glittering eyes. “ Now be at rest; 
say what you like; 1’m not the girl to carry tales, 
l’m-not, nor to let them that could eat you for jea- 
lousy come anigh you.” 

7 * * * 7 

“Flora! Is that Flora?” 

“Oh, me precious, sure’n she knows me!”’ 

* Where have you been? I wanted you.” 

“Been, is it? Bless her sweet, shinin’ eyes, she’s 
all here again, I’ve been here, dear, I've never left 
you night nor day.” 

“Heigh ho! I’m very weary. How long have | 
been ill ?” 

“This is the ninth day, ma’am, and the fever rag- 
ing all the time. Whisht! now, you dear, take a 
drink of this and don’t talk no more.” 

Jane drank, sank back, and, beginning a question, 
fell asleep directly. 

But the next time she awoke she was stronger and 
able to feel anxious. 

“Is Lady Thorncliff alive yet?” she asked first. 

“Alas! but just alive !”’ said Flora; “they say 
she'll never get over it. She has never spokea word 
since.” 

At the thought of that gentle heart lying chilled in 
death, that heart which had loved her father, Jane 
wept bitterly. 

Then came a pang of more selfish grief. Laiy 
Thorneliff’s death would bereave her of one well able 
to help her on her way ; Lady ‘Thorncliff’s death 
would leave that momentous question ‘* Who ruined 
Anthony Vail?” for ever unanswered. 

By-and-by she asked : ‘ 

“ Did Miss Ingrave wish to come in to see me?” 

“Oh, yes, every day she made a try at it,” said 
Flora, ‘‘and she managed it once, But only for a 
minute or two. I-woke up iu time to catch her rum- 
maging in the dressing-table. Whatever might she 
have wanted? Perhaps that very note-book you 
keeps under your head, for she had the very drawer 
opened .and feeling round it—a new key too, which 
far be it from me to hint aygaiust my betters, but 
maybe she went and boaght it for the very purpose 
of opening them drawers while you was ill, Never 
mind. In her fright she left the key behind, and here 
it is.” 

“ Did I talk mach nonsense, Flora?” 

“La, ma’am, didn’t you? Sometimes I’d be for 
cryin’ and sometimes for laughin’ fit to split. And 
sing!. Oh, ma’am, you do siug beautiful! Sir Marcus 
he used to come as far as the door every day to ask 
about you. When you'd hear his voice—la! I’m sure 
Vil die when I think of it—you’d begin calling out 





*Snath! Snath!’ for all the world as if master werea 
dog. Once Miss Ingrave’s aimirer heard you sing- 
ing ; they was in the garden under your window, and 
he and she come running upstairs to listen. My lord 
looked as scared as if he heard the dead a singing, 
and.sure it did sound wild and skeerie like.” 

“Who is he ?” 

“ Lord Adderley; he lives at Eywood Chace, near 
Haslemere, A grand match, they say ; but I'd rather 
—but that’s neither here nor there. Lady Thorncliff 
wouldn’t hear of him for Miss Ingrave, and forbade 
him the house. Alack! it's easy seen she’s down. 
Miss Ingrave always was one to have her own way.” 

* * * 

Well, Jane recovered and was able one day to sit 
up. both hands in a sling, aud look out at the beauti- 
ful green leaves, 

She sent Flora downstairs for a while, and no 
sooner was the door closed than she was crawling toa 
small desk her kiud benefactress had given her. 

She got achair to it; she opened it with her elbow ; 
she got out a sheet of paper somehow; then with her 
teeth she deliberately unwound the bandage froin 
her right hand. She got a pen between her fin- 
gers, dipped it in the ink, wrote with a paug for every 
letter : 

**My Dear Mother”—and fainted. 

This was a nice sight for Doctor Markham to see 
when, with Flora jubilantly telling the latest cheering 
news of his patient, and Miss Ingrave coming to 
offer her congratulations, he bustled in radiant! 

Didn’t he scold her when she was able to hear him ? 
But he might havescolded till doom’s-day, that would 
not have hurt her half so much as what Flora said as 
she spitefully locked the door wfter the retreating 
figure of the doctor, 

*l’ve seen ladies and ladies, but ‘this is the first 
time I ever see.one lady take up what another lady 
had written, and turn it over and.over,” 

Jane was in despair. 

Oh, why had she not written that letter before all 
this came upon her? 

Dire mistake ! 

Her hand was much hurt by this piece of crazy 
foliy as the doctor called it. Me assured her it would 
be three weeks longer taan the other one in healing 
just because of that act. 

She could not write. She dared not ask anybody 
else to write for her, 

Now that Miss Ingrave’s attention was called to 
that possibility Miss lugrave would watch with lynx 
eyes for that letter, waylay it, and learning that she 
was Jane Vail, an impostor in Marian Thorncliff’s 
room, would set Sir Marcus upon her, who upon two 
counts, ag the lawyers say, would oust her from 
Childerwitch, first for her imp5sture, second for her 
parentage. 

And if after all (for her suspicious of him were 
much shaken) Sir Marcus was the man she 
sought, the danger of her position was augmented 
tenfold, 

For the present she gave up the letter. 

Poor Jennie Vail! 

She got stronger. 

Oue day she saw Miss Ingrave walking in the gar- 
den with a stranger, 

She was coquettisily dressed, and apparently 
making herself very agreeable. 

“That's right,” thought Jane, grimly; “set up a 
lover and you will forget me,” 

The first day she could wring Dr. Markham’s con- 
sent she removed bag and baggage into Lady Thorn- 
cliff’s rooms. 

“T must be with her until she recovers—or dies,” 
said Jane. 

And, seeing a quiet shape lying in Lady Thorn- 
cliff's stately couch, swathed from head to foot in 
cotton batting, with a drawn, sunken face—the only 
unimpaired part of poor Lady *Thorncliff—Jane’s 
grief and wrath overcame her, and, turuing sharply 
on Miss Ingrave, who had sluuk in at her heels, she 
darted an accusing look straight into her soul, saying, 
bitterly : 

“ Your work!” 

For a moment a glare of terror shot from Miss In- 
grave’s eyes, the next, because Sir Marcus was 
standing in the doorway, and Dr. Markham was at 
her elbow, she controlled herself aud said, hum- 


x, Yes, but don’t reproach me. Remember—always 
remember that it was an accident. I thought you 
were holding the lamp tvo close to your hair and 
sprang forward to save you. You let the lamp fall, 
and J, overbalancing myself in the dark, caught 
hold of you and knocked you over. Don’t reproach 
me, Marian, at least while we are in this terrible 
suspense.” 

Jane turned from her with a gesture of utter ab- 
horrence. 

The blackness, the treachery, and the hypocrisy 
of lovely -faced Annabel lugrave were past endurance. 
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T.ady Thorncliff lay in a stupour. 

The doctors whispered that it was the coma which 
precedes dissolution, Such a shock to such a systein, 
aside from the agouies of her present condition, was 
almost enovgh to overthrow her reason, if it did not 
kill her And yet she lingered on—they wondered 
why. 

Jane took her place by that bed of suffering with 
the devotion of a daughter—and, indeed, she felt that 
it was hers by right—and Annabel dared not dispute 
it with her. 

One day she went into the chamber—not locked 
now, nor sacred from the world—where Antony Vail’s 
portrait had hung. 

The chamber was a ruin, the arras torn down, 
smoked and charred remains lying where they had 
fallen, but the portrait was gone, leaving not a trace 
behind. 

She searched the picture gallery, and then every 
room in the house—the portrait had vanished. Was 
it burned? No. She had seen it safe enough after the 
flames were out! 

In those days Sir Marcus bestowed a good deal of 
mute staring upon Jane, who sometimes wondered if 
it was a fancy of hers that he had held her in his arms 
against his heaving breast, wiping her tears with 
pitiful hand, 

One morning the baronet stalked into his wife’s 
room, and pausing at the foot of her bed gloomily 
looked at her awhile, then, turning, bestowed a scru- 
tiny of peculiar minuteness upon Jaue, ending in his 
stepping over to her and saying, gruffly: 

“ You are to take a rive to-day.” 

Jane made some little remonstrance. 
care to leave my lady. 

“TI say you are to go,” quoth Sir Marcus, scowling, 
“Vavasour can look after my wife, supposing you 
never come back.” 

She was startled by his manner, which showed 
even more testiness and imperiousness than was cus- 
tomary. 

‘Come along,”’ finished he, “ no mutiny aboard my 
ship.” 

And out he went. 

She had to obey, and carefully wrapped up by 
Flora, who had been commanded to accompany her in 
her airing—how considerate !—she presented herself 
at the front door, where Sir Marcus stood waitiug for 
her. 

Not a glimpse could be caught of Miss Ingrave 
peering with a jealous curiosity over the bauisters, 
or of Miss Ingrave’s admirer sauntering through the 
gardens; nobody but a few footmen shooting out 
with supernatural agility to execute their master’s 


She did not 
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orders as he roared them from the top steps, and 
Dodge, the coachman, sitting on the box like a statue 
of well-drilled demeanour. The big Thorncliff ba- 
rouche stood before the door; its hood was thrown 
back, and its seats were piled with rugs and shawls 
for the invalid. Jones stood with the carriage door 
in his hand, another model of demeanour, and Clark, 
Sir Marcus’s valet (poor fellow), Morris and Fulton 
skurried hither and thither like mice in search of a 
hole. . 

Jane gave herself up to the sweetness and radiance 
of the bright summer air. 

The wide, green fen-lands spreading on every 
hand; the sapphire, blue sky arching the pleasant 
waste; the black road curving away to the horizon, 
dotted here and there with workmen, clotted with 
white from the lime kilns, whose vapours rose pallidly 
over there ; prancings, and curvetings, and noddings, 
and other airs and graces of the black horses—all 
these Jane noticed, and liked everything, and felt 
more happy, hopeful, and secure than she had felt 
since that day she entered the burnished gates of 
Childerwitch. 

Sir Marcus addressed not a word to her. No matter, 
she liked that too. He seemed to be intent on his 
paper, &@ mere pretence as she soon discovered. He 
was furtively looking at her half the time, and not 
unkindly. 

Poor Sir Marcus! What if she did him foul wrong 
in suspecting him of being her father’s heartless 
enemy ? 

They drove through the black marsh lands into 
yellow wheat lands, by winding rivers and drooping 
willows, and Jane began to feel weary. 

‘““May we turn now?” she veutured to ask the 
baronet. 

He laid down his paper, looked at his watch, and 
mumbled : 

“ Not yet.” 

Then he pulled his hat over his eyes, leaned back, 
folded his arms, and resigned himself to sleep. 

They drove through level meads red with cattle ; 
over broad, shining rivers, spanned by twenty lofty 
arches ; undar railway bridges, over railway culverts 
—acroas a rolling, gentle country. 

When thoroughly out of patience Jane ventured to 
awake the baronet. 

‘*May we turn now ?” she asked. 

Sir Marcus opened one eye, crossly. 

“Humph, don’t bother me!” he muttered, and 
went to sleep again, 

On, on they went as before. 

Jane began to feel terrified. 
penetrable man mean ? 


What did this im- 
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Were long drives an eccentricity of his? She 
waited another while, and when almost fainting, for 
she was in fact very Weak, she awoke Sir Marcus 
again, 

“T am very weary,” said Jane; “ please allow us to 
return home.” 

Sir Marcus looked at his watch—two o'clock ; at 
the country—fifteen miles from home; and Jane— 
white, exhausted and uneasy, 

Then he cried out: 

“ Halt!” 

The carriage drew up. 

“Lunch!” 

The footman flung himself from his perch and 
ferreted wildly under the seat. 

“ Girl, attend your mistress!” concluded the man of 
action, not of words, 

Flora hurried into the carriage beside Jane, spr: ai 
a table napkin handed her by Jones upon her lap, put 
a plate upon it loaded with an excellent repast, aud 
commenced to feed her. 

Jane watched these proceedings in astonishment. 

Why had Sir Marcus come out a simple morning 
drive provided with lunch ? 

The repast finished, Sir Marcus doing full justiee 
to it as a man who sees no prospect of a better. 

“Ready!” roared he, 

Up went the fragments into the lunch basket— 
napkins, silver, and all; Flora in her place, Jones 
at her side, Dodge with the reins in hand and 
whip poised. 

‘* Proceed !” 

Off they rumbled, as before. 

“Shan’t we go back now?” cried Jane, thoroughly 
alarmed. 

Sir Marcus growled. 

“Where are we going?” asked she. 

Sir Marcus uttered a hearty threat. 

“We're chasing a midge,” said he. 
Heaven's sake hold your tongue!” 

Finding that entreaties only exasperated him 
without eliciting any explanation, Jane resigued 
herself to the uncomfortable state of things. 

On they went, mile after mile, hour after hour, 
Jane conceiving every possibility but the right one. 

In the dusk they rattled into a little oll, gray 
village, possessed of a fine old cathedral, and 
stopped at last before the grim little iron gate of a 
grim little parsonage. 

And then the meaning of this odd journey flashed 
upon Jane Vail like an electric shock, 

They had brought her to be identified by the 
rector of Little Catesby ! 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XLIII, 
Liberty's in every blow! 
Let us do or die. Burne, 

WITH an indifference that was perfectly sublime 
Clarence Clifford lay back in the close carriage and 
allowed himself to be driven away. 

His two captors, French to the very eyelids, sat 
opposite him, grim and silent, 

He looked at them with listless curiosity, listless 
partly through weakness, but. principally through a 
not unnatural disinclination to meddle with the 
affairs Fate had so deranged for him. 

Without a question he alighted and walked be- 
tween nis escort up the staircase of a house in a 
narrow, ill-favoured street. Also without a question 
he entered a small, meanly furnished room, and 
sank upon the only couch in it. 

His guards, after glancing significantly at the 
window, which was crossed with thick iron bars, 
and just touching the heavy bolts on the outside of 
the door, grimly nodded at each other and retired. 

The prisoner waited and fell asleep. When he 
awoke a fire was burning in the stove and food was 
upon the table, 

With a sigh he rose, warmed himself, looked at 
the food, and returned to the sofa. 

When he awoke again the food had been removed, 
but a black bottle and a glass had taken its place. 
He felt refreshed after the two naps, anda little less 
weak, and uncorked the bottle. 

Its contents proved to be port, and, moreover, old 
and in good condition, This puzaled him, and for 
the first time set him thinking. 

He looked round the room. Meanly as it was 
furnished the appointments were not those of a 
Police cell. 

“ Political prisoners even do not get old port 
wine,’’ he mused. ‘* Where am Land on what charge 
have I been arrested ?” 

Stirred up to a slight interest he crawled to the 
Window and looked out, 

The view was simple and not extensive. There 
was a blank wall that served to hedge in an equally 
blank yard. The wall was of a good height and sur- 
mounted by sharp iron spikes. 

: “It looks like a prison outside,’ he murmured, 
“but this—well, chey will be-here directly, and I 
shall know. After all what does it matter?” and 
with a sigh he returned to the couch, tried to think, 
to gather up the tangled skein of the past, but, for- 
tunately for the life which was battling within him 








[CLIFFOKD's STRATAGEM,] 
a the weakness that still held its citadel, fell 
asleep. 

The room was quite dark when he awoke, the 
table obscured the fire until he rose upon his elbow. 

For a few minutes he failed toegrasp his identity 
and the situation, but when he did so he got up, 
walked to the door and knocked. 

His summons-was answered immediately by the 
heavy withdrawal of the huge bolts, and a moment 
after one of his captors entered, bearing a light. 

This he set on the table, and turning toward the 
prisoner asked him if he had had any wine. 

** No,” said Clarence Clifford, in French. 

“Then monsieur had better drink some,”’ said the 
jailer, and with grim nonchalance poured out a 


glass. 

Clarence Clifford looked at him keenly. 

“* What prison is this ?’’ he asked, ‘‘ and when will 
the charge be made ?” 

The man stroked his beard, let his eyes wander 
round the room, came back to the wine bottle as a 
last resource, and said, with obstinate politeness : 

“Monsieur had better partake of the wine, it was 
ordered for monsieur, and is good for monsieur, 
Allons! monsieur is weak; wine is to make mon- 
sieur strong, therefore——” 

And with a significant wave of the hand the man 
left the sentence unfinished. 

Clarence Clifford sank into a chair and pressed his 
hand to his brow. 

“* Have the goodness to answer my question,” he 
repeated, gravely. “ Of whatamI charged, by whom, 
and when will the charge be gone into? Where is 
the inspector of gendarmes? What place is this?” 

The man smiled and stroked his moustache. 

** Monsieur’s curiosity is pardonable,” he replied, 
* but unhappily I cannot satisfy it. Monsieurisin 
custody, but in safety. Monsieur’s comfort will re- 
ceive every consideration, but I have my instruc- 
tions.” 

Clarence Clifford started. 

“‘ Then—then,” he repeated, “ this is not a Bureau 
de Police, and—and——Come, my good fellow, one 
question only. To whom amI indebted for this 
polite attention ?” 

As he spoke he tried to soften the angry fire of 
his eyes, and drew an English sovereign from his 
pocket. 

‘ oy man eyed the coin meditatively, but shook his 
ead. 

‘“* Monsieur, I have my instructions,” he said, and 
then walking to the couch he dragged it aside and 
opened a small door behind it. ‘ Monsieur’s bed- 
chamber,” he explained. 

Clarence Clifford rose and walked slowly into a 
small apartment. with barred window, anda door 
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which he felt assured was as heavily barred as its 
fellow. 

“ Anything monsieur requires he has but to ask 
for,” said the jailer, nodding at a bell, “ if monsieur 
will only trouble himself to ring.” 

“{ want my liberty,” said Clarence Clifford, 
sternly. 

“ That is the only thing,” replied the fellow, with 
a smile and a shrug, *‘ which [ have the unhappiness 
of refusing monsieur.” 

On this he withdrew, and the prisoner undressed 
himself and crawled to bed. 

A knock at the door awoke him in the morning. 

The jailer wished to know if monsieur would ac- 
cept of any assistance in making his toilet. 

Clarence Clifford declined any aid, and rising 
dressed himself and re-entered the sitting-room. 

A plain but ample breakfast awaited him: crisp 
rolls, ham, eggs, a cutlet, a cup of chocolate, and 
the bottle of wine. 

He did not turn from the food this time, but sat 
down wearily and drank a little of the chocolate 
and ate some of the cutlet, and tried to think, but 
he could not, he could only look round the room and 
wonder where he was and why he was there. 

“ Time, time,” he murmured, with his old, patient, 
strong- minded way. ‘‘ Meanwhile as force may be re- 
quired it were well that I provided myself,” and with 
a grim equanimity that would have well matched his 
jailer’s he reached the bottle and drank some of tho 
wine. 

In ashort time the man appeared, saluted respect- 
fully, and prepared to remove the things. 

Clarence Clifford measured him with his eye but 
said nothing. The mun reappeared after the table 
had been cleared and placed newspapers and some 
well-worn and grease-soiled volumes on it. 

Clarence Clifford turned from them at first witha 
smile of disdain, but presently the silence and goli- 
tude grew unendurable, and he took up and read 
first the paper and then one of the volumes. 

Be sure he did not forget to turn to the fly-leaf, 
but no name rewarded him, at present there was no 
clue to the mystery whatever. 

Towards noon the jailer entered again, this time 
not alone. 

A little, dapper man, with physician proclaiming 
itself on his clothes and whole bearing, accompanied 
him, and with polite gravity requested to see mon- 
sieur’s wound. 

Clarence offered no resistance, and the surgeon in- 
spected the hurt, rebandaged it and prescribed more 
port, plenty of soup, and as much nourishment as 
the patient could take. 

** We shall soon have youstrong again, monsieur,” 
he said. 
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"OF hope: ae said Clarence, with an ominous | eyes ae wie Some as he gazed at the dying fire = oe. all ee matters must necessarily seem 
itter in hi , yes, * , sir, to whom am I | and thought of her, me and insipid. 

ins eS ee nccracaiananes : By an effort he succeeded in smoothing his feverish 


indebted for your visit ?” 

“*T do not understand,” replied the surgeon. 

‘In plaim words,” said Clarence, his hand clench- 
ing on thetableand his lips compressed, “ who sent 
you here?” bragged his shoulder 

The physician s gedhisshoulders. 

i element keep himself quiet,” he said, with 
@ sinile, . 

Clarense drew some money from his pocket. 

“ Your fee, sir ?” he said. 

“i eat discharged, monsieur,” replied the 
docter, politely, and with a bow withdrew. 

The paitient. tried to pace the room, but the weak- 
ness puta sudden and effective stop to that recrea- 
tion. 

At dusk a basin of tea and some light refresh- 
ments were bromght. ; 

Clawence made a signal with his hand and detained 
themamas heqwas leaving theroom. 

‘“My time fallow,” he said, fixing his piercing eyes 
upon:him, “fer how snch will you deliver a letter 
for me ?” 

‘“‘Wonldanemsieur bribe me?” asked the man, 
with.e very poor attemptat virtuous indignation. 

“ lowould;,”vanid Glarenceyeurtly. ‘ One letter,” 
be continued. “Iewill.give you dive 
eons,” 

The man jesttated. 

“Tam rich,” said Glarence,quittly. “I will give 
you a thonsand” : 

The mamatertedkend.shook his head withsa sin- 
ister smile. 

“ Monsiemr,” ihe sania, “it is impossible. “1 dare 
not.’ 

“So,” thonght Clarense Olifferd, “he who ds 
pulling the puppet strings is a man of some conse- 
sequence, gimee his ruffians would rather lose a 
thousand napoleonsthan hisfavour” = = 

Then he commenced to think, but e#tingling in his 
head warned him. 

He was the same sensible Clarenceas of old,.and 
determined motto throw daimedif into 2 low. fever, | 
so got a book and kept himeelf from ing. 

On the morrow he found several changes’ of linen, 
a dressing-gown, and an elaborate dressing-case at 
his chamber door. 

He used them without asking any questions, and 
drank half a bottle of wine.during | he day. 

Tho hours passed, the little light faded and the 
night came again. 

‘Lhe next day he felt stronger, and in consequence 
more irritable. 

He felt inclined to throw himself upon.his close 
jailer and do something desperate. But wisdom 
stepped in, and he sat down to think, to think calmly 
and deliberately. 

He reviewed his life from the day he had left 
Rivershall to the hour when he stood before Lord 
Harcourt’s pistol and felt his bullet pierce his flesh 
and a woman’s shriek his heart at the same mo- 
ment. He recalled the scene at the soirée, the words 
he had heard Lord Harcourt speak. 

Who was Leonora, what was her connection with 
Lord Harcourt ? 

He was getting confused, and he gave it up as an 
enigma which could not be solved till he was free 
again. 

Next he considered his present situation, and 
tried to invent some conjecture which should reach 
the cause of it. 

Who had thoaght it worth his while to kidnap 
him and keep him out of the world in this way ? 

At the thought of it, as he realized his helpless- 
ness, his blood tingled and his hands clenched. He 
looked round the small room and panted. He felt 
as if he could not breathe. 

What was going on in the world outside ?—at 
Rivershall, for instance ? 

An! the false, feeble-hearted, deluded girl was 
married by this time—sold to the master of the 
Towers, the man who had insulted and wronged 
him. The reflection almost reconciled him to his pre- 
sent misfortune. Mortifying as it was, it had its 
silver lining! He was out of sight of their happi- 
ness, he could not by any chance see it or hear of it, 

What were they doing in the world of fashion ? 
Did they miss him ? did they think him dead? had 
they already fallen upon his fortune and were cla- 
mouring like vultures for prey ? 

A grim scorn filled him at the reflection. Truly 
he had left the dazzling vista of wealth and rank as 
mysteriously as;he had entered it. He had been a 
short nine days’ wonder, and the pleasure-seekers 
had forgotten him by this time. 

This brought him back to the happy days at 
Rivershall. 

Had she quite forgotten him? Did she still 
think of him us a low thief and felon, or had the 
memory of his broken arm, his sufferings on her be- 
half softened her and left her pitying the unfortu- 
nate waif washed up by seas of circumstances 
across her path ? 


Alas! why was he ever born? As it was a ques- 
tion as impossible in the answering as it was ab- 
surd in the asking he took up his lamp and went 
slowly to bed. % 
So the days that came and left Lilian Melville 
slowly sinking and fading came and found her true 
lover cooped up like a dog in this French kennel, 
but, instead of sinking, gaining his old glorious 
strength back fast. i 
With the recovery of his strength grew his in- 
ponte er cme = ne a 
mos ing longing for om. | 
It showed itself in his eyes so plainly thata 
stricter wateh was. kept,.and the jailer came im to 
the room now with his fellow waiting at the door. 
Clarence marked that precaution, and instead of 
pe Lm ee at this tribute to his-strength 
grew hopeful. 
He argued that the means of imprisonment must 
cease at the outer door, as it needed so mush pre- 
caution at the landing. 
. He longed to get a view from the front of the 
ouse. 
He was so weak at the time of his waylaying that 
i ronte-or the strests, but he 


that the street wbopped an was a 
long, narrew,.and quiet ene. determined to see 
t he died in the 

attempt. 
Bat he ing hard at a plan all 


and sharp replies to an ions they put. 
Qne evening, however,he ventured so far as J 
ask the man who attended.apen him if he hadsmeh 
a thingas a pack of cards. 
“ Cards ;” gvepeated theamam, inclined to ~be -ens- 
ag toothpick if his prisoner had. asked 


“Oh, yes ; did i ire:a pack ?” 
jell,” said Clarence, mildly, “ it would help:te 
pass the time away. Bring a pack and let us playa 
game—écarté, cribbage, what you will.” 

‘Does monsieur like dominoes ?” asked the man, 
with a hard effort not,to look eager. 

“The very thing,” said Clarence, who noted the 
eager look. ‘* Bring them by all means.” 

The man disappeared, locking and bolting the 
door after him with the usual care, and soon re- 
turned with a box of dominoes. 

They sat down with all possible gravity, and the 
game commenced, the jailer’s back to the door, Cla- 
rence fronting him. 

A bottle of wine and some cigars were on the table 
aud Clarence invited the man to help himself. But 
he declined with a twinkle of cunning that said 
plainly enough: 

‘“* No, no, monsieur ; you would get my head: full 
of wine and give my legs the slip. No, no.” 

Clarence did not press him but helped himself to 
the wine and professed to enjoy the game. 

At midnight, after playing for several hours, the 
jailer rose, packed up the dominoes, pocketed ‘the 
franes he had won, and prepared to retire. 

Clarence thought a repetition of the bribe might 
come in well again perhaps, and he offered it to him. 

Bat the man was firm. 

“ Monsieur,”’ said he, stretching across the table, 
‘‘which is better, one thousand napoleons or one's 
life 2” 

* Life is sweet,” said Clarence, with French 
brevity. 

“ Soh, soh !”’ nodded the:man, significantly. “‘ If 
I let the little bird go he will wring my neck.” 

.< 4 a thought Clarence, “ then my jailer’s master 
isa he! 

And he retired to bed tolerably satisfied with his 
night’s work, 

The following morning the man brought him his 
paper as usual, and Clarence, to whom it was the 
only thing of interest in the long, dreary day, took it 
eagerly. And his eagerness increased tenfold when 
his eyes rested upon the: following paragraph : 

““ We learn that the gentleman who fell in the 
duel upon the harbour sands was an English geutile- 
man bearing the name of Clifford. His body has 
not yet been discovered, and it is conjectured that 
the out-going tide washed it out to sea.”’ 

A grim smile crossed his face and his brow knitted. 

* Not dead yet,’ he thought, ‘“ but alive to un- 
ravel this knot and punish the culprits,” 

And so he was supposed to be dead. Well, well, 
there would be very few mourners—none perhaps 
beyond that foolish young fellow who had stood by 
him in the hour of danger ; and his regret would be 
lessened by the reflection that he should be freed of 
the debt for the thousand pounds. 

He took up the paper again and looked over it 





agitation from his face. He even attempted to hum 
an English air as the man came up the stairs with 
his diuner, but broke down lamentably and confined 
‘himsclf to looking cheerful, 

‘The man nodded respectfully and set the dinner 
vont. The other odious and hateful turnkey stood 
guard at the door. 

Clarence Clifford returned the salutation and 
chatted upon the weather—of which, alas ! he knew 
very Tittle--and inquiredyasusual, if his jailer had 


resesived .any s-as°to his liberation. To 
which the man, as usual,anawered ; 
“No, jeur;mone. Patience.” 


sanonsienr, 
“ Albright,” said Clarence, with a sigh. “‘ A hand 
at cards to-night, I presume—or the dominoes, eh ?” 
“* he dominoes, if it so please monsieur,” replied 
tho man, greedily. 
And Clarence nodded. As the man was leaving 
the moom he called him back and said, asif by an 


leas Antoine, friend must be dull 
z way, ine, i m e au, 
B. darod ae us, and; ing a napoleon upon 
Magare the Laritatondondly for the i 
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is all right,’ said Clarence Clifford. 
, Whet yonwill,: anything 


could with. 
d not. His 
assent to his 


Jacques. grinned;and the'door closed. 
Clarence -~waitec until the heavy footsteps had 
died oo took.ap the cruet stand anid cx- 


‘Alas forthis-plan, one ingredient had failed al- 
ready—there imeg He-rang the bell and 
skntoine; the attendant, came lumping up instantly, 

“Antoine,” hesaid;#asting the sauce to his cut- 
jlets, “what sauce és tins?” 

“ Sauce piquante, monsienr;” ied the man. 

“ Sauce insipide!” retorted Clarence. “ It is 
mawkish—hem, a little vinegar perhaps—ah, there 
is none there.” 

And he turned the cruet round with some annoy- 
ance. 

“4 thousand pardons, monsieur,” said Antoine, 
“T will get some.” 

And he disappeared. 

Clarence smiled, and smiled still more when the 
man appeared with. large bottle. 

** Will monsieur take what he requires ?”” 

* Oh, leave the bottle,” said Clarence. 

And the man left the bottle, tramping down to 
Jacques, to whom he remarked that the Anglais was 
growing particular. 

Clarence seized the bottle almost affectionately, 
and, taking an empty medicine bottle from the next 
room, filled it with the vinegar and placed it in his 
coat pocket. This done he set to-work and ate as 
heartily as he could, drank a good quantity of wine 
and awaited the evening with the best patience he 
could command. 

Dark brought his jailers, two bottles of wine, tho 
box of dominoes and another of cigars. 

** Come,” said he, rubbing his hands. 
welcome. Now fora pleasant evening.” 

Antoine looked prudent, Jacques grinned. 

Clarence drew the table up to the fire, and witha 
corner of his eye watched Antoine lock the great 
door and put the key in his jacket pocket. 

** The left hand top pocket,” murmured Clarence, 
asa thing to be remembered. ‘'There’s a draught 
at that window, so I won't sit under it,” said he, 
seating himself away from the door to deaden any 
suspicions Antoine might have. “I wish you'd try 
and shut it, one of you, while I tap these bottles.” 

Both of them got up and hauled at the window 
readily, and Clarence commenced hunting for the 
corkscrew, which.be knew was in his ket. 

‘“* Hem,” said he, * left it in the bedroom, I sup. 
pose,” and bottle in hand he went in forit. “Ah, 
here it is,’ he said, and quickly drew the cork, poured 
some of the wine out and filled up the bottle with 
the vinegar. 

This done he sauntered into the room, and of 
course remembered that he had again left the cork- 
screw in the next room. 

Under the same pretence he managed to extract 
some wine from the second bottle and adulterated 

the remainder with the vinegar. 

This done he came back to his seat, poked the 
fire, and rubbed his hands~with the anticipation of 
enjoyment. 

** And what do we play for, the same stakes ?” he 
asked. 

Antoine assented and the'wealthy prisoner drew 





** You are 





with abated interest. 





How beautiful she was! what a lily of lilies! His 


Wien @ man has read the announcement of his 





some money from his pocket anc laid it in a snug 
little pile beside his elbow. 
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The three all seated, Clarence drew a bottle to- 
wards him, 

‘+ Give mea glass, Jacques,” said’he, and Jacques 
pushed @ glass across. 

* Here is fortune for-you and a speedy liberation 
for me,” said he, pouring out the wine into the three 
glasses’and raising his own to his lips. 

The jailers, eager to be polite, raised! theirs, bat 
before they could taste it their host jumped'from 
his seat.and.east his:draught into the fire. 

“ Pheugh !”” he exclaimed, * the wineisaour—bad, 
sour as Vinegar.” 

“ Eh !” said Jacqnhes, very much astounded and 
glancing deprecatingly.at the bottles. “ It,is Man- 
tou’s best, it came from the ‘ Three Nuna’.round the 
corner. There is not a better shopin the district. 
Is it not called the bestiin the Rue de Provence ?” 
he asked of Antoine, appealingly, but. neceived a 
warning touch from his mate, whieh Clarence was 
as quick to nate as he had been in catching the in- 
formation as to locality the less cautious jailer had 


let drop. 

“Well,” he said, ‘best or not, it is bad—sour ; 
taste and see for yourselves.” 

Thus invited the men’drank and hastened to the 
stove. 

“ Vinegar," said Jacques, emphaticilly. 

“The wine.is sour,” said Antoine, sternly. ‘“'Go, 
run aud get some more; take these with you .and 
insist upon an*exchange.” 

Clarence corked the bottles and handedthem with 
a great show of indignation. 

“ Go,’’ said he, “and bring the best they have; it 
will take the best to wipe out the vile taste of this 
rubbish,” 

Away stamped Jacquos, having returned Antoine 
the key which he had borrowed to open tite door, 
and to whilethe time away Olarence proposed that 
they should commence a game. 

Autoine consented eagerly and the dominoes, were 
shuffled and dealt out. hen QGlarence; rose .and 


looked for a lightto his cigariand not finding one | ‘hi 


strolled mto the next: room to get one. 

The door was not locked, but Antoine; with his 
back to it, never had the slightest uneasiness and 
sortedhis dominoes patiently andcommenced tohum. 

But something swift as a flash of lightning 
stopped his humming and his, mouth at the same 
time, aud,he threw up his arms to find that.a sheet 
cunningly folded been flung over his, mouth 
and neck aud saw the of his late pleasant and 
amiable prisoner standing over him with a, mur- 


derous heavy iron poker upheld ready to drop with, 


deadly force upon his forehead. 

“ Move!” said Clarence, sternly and sharply, 
“and I kill you. Keep your hands down, it is, your 
only chance.” 

Antoine hesitated for a moment-and his eyes 
rolled savagely. His hands twitched to’ tear away 
the bandage, but he could see by the light in the 
dark eyes above him that such a movement: would 
be the signal for‘the descent of the deadly bar of 
iron, and he hesitated. 

Clarence seized the moment and skilfully thrust 
his foot out and threw the great fellow upon the 
floor ; his:knee: was upon his chest the very second 
he fell, and his hands were busy tying the sheet 
round his arms and legs in a knot. which he had 
practised on himself for two hours. 

It was done so quickly, in half the time that it-has 
taken to read the imperfect description of its doing, 
that Antoine had not time to recover his senses. But 
helped thereto by the removal of the poker he, sud- 
denly gained courage and attempted to rise. Cla- 
rence drew back to see the effect of his.knot. Alas ! 
for human fallibility it gave way, and up sprang 
Antoine the strong, ready for astruggle. 

Clarence caught up the poker and waited. 

“ Stand vlear!’’ he cried, hoarsely, *‘ or your blood 
be upon your own head! I am fighting for mare 
than life!” 

But Antoine would not listen; with the sheet 
still cluging to and impeding him he rushed on. 

Clarence drew back a step, took deadly aim, and 
down came the iron with awful force, crushing in 
the man’s temple as his hand actually touched Cla- 
rence, and felling him to the ground. Still grasping 
his weapon, the prisoner knelt down, placed his 
baud upon the jailer’s heart, felt it beat, sighed with 
excited satisfaction, and then extracting the key 
fio.a the top left-hand ‘pocket. sprang ‘to the door. 

Here a sudden fear—a sudden thought struek him 
and momentarily paralyzed him. Suppose Jacques 
had bolted the door on the outside? He-had never 
thought of that. His hand trembled-like a child's 
as it inserted the key in the lock and turned it. 

Alas! his fear was certain truth. Jacques had 
barred the door, and he was shut in wit the blood- 
stained bedy of the unfortunate Antvine! 

Ciarence Clifford had passed through somestirring 
Mowents in his eventful life, bat he was conscious 
of a presentiment that none were ever so critical as 
these. He telt—though why he eould not have said 
—that le Was fighting for more than his liberty, 
Wen fur as wuchas his future happiness. 





He waited, with the cold beads of perspiration 
cropping out upon his forehead, for tne heavy foot- 
steps, and at last, after what seemed an eternity, 
they came, their owner grumbling still, and blow- 
ing with irascible puffs. 

Clarence smiled grimly. 

* Things have gone hard with the ruffian, but they 
will be going harder directly,”’ he thought, and, slip- 
ping back so that the opening door would shield him, 
stood with the poker uplifted. 


Up came Jacques, drew the bolts, and kicked the 
nary open, and Clarence Clifford's game was nearly 
ost. 


The door, though thick and strong, wasa clumsy, 
ill-made one. There was a chink between its hinge- 
back and the lintel of an inch wide. 

Through'that crevice Jacques had a view of An- 
teine-upon the floor, and an uplifted arm behind the 
door. He uttered a loud ery, dropped the bottles, 
and tried to pull the door to again, but Clarence 
— round and confronted him as he levelled a re- 
volver. 

“Stand back!” he cried, in guttural, provincial 

French, “or I fire!”’ 
_ ““Fire away,” said Clarence, and suddenly bend- 
ing down he butted the man in the stomach, caught 
him by the legs-and threw him to.the ground ; then 
before he eould recover himself farther than to 
allow of a volley of fearful-oaths,up went the poker 
and down it came upon the heavy skull. 

* There !” exclaimed the prisoner. ‘“‘ Better 
to break your head, my fine fellow, than play billet 
to your bullet !”” Then thinking he had better have 
the revolver he picked it up, thrust it into the 
breast of his coat, hurried to the bedroom, snatched 
at a small parcel he had made up, and casting a fare- 
well look round his,late prison ran lightly down the 
stairs, 

It was dark outside anda wet night. All the better 
for the chance of his escape. The more miserable 
the night the fewer the people to notice or arrest 


nm. 

Instaritly making up his:mind'to take the road in 
continuance of that by which he had been brought, 
judging that they would at once conclude :he would 
try = | return in the direction whence he had been 
smuggled, he set off at first very leisurely, then at a 
rapid pace. ; 

‘The narrow streets were soon left behind, and he 
‘entered upon‘a long row of shops. Then he paused. 

He kuew'that the blows he had so liberally be- 
stowed, though heavy ones, would not keep M.M. 
Jacques and Antome quiet for very long, and that, 
well versed in the locality, they stood..a very good 
chance of resovering him unless he could match their 
knowledge by a little strategy. 

To this end he strolled intu a hairdresser'’s.shop 
and asked for some soap. While the man reached 
it this English gentleman stole a.false pair of 
whiskers froma case.at his elbow and left half a 
sovereign in their place, 

It was a desperate move, but circumstances did 
not admit of any other kind. He could not buy 
them with the man’s knowledge, for the purchase 
would be the very means of betraying him; so he 
bonght them, and paid liberally for them, on the 
sub-rosa principle. , ; 

With the soap in his pocket and the whiskers 
under his coat, he exchanged the well-lighted street 
for the harbour, and:there donned his false beard, 
pulled his cap well over his forehead, and lounged 
with admirable self-composure into a wine-shop, 
that from its prevailing odour of tar and its nautical 
sign of a dancing sailor seemed to him a likely 
place to obtain the information he wanted. 

The innkeeper, a close-cropped: Frenchman - with 
one eye, drew him the wine and informed:him that a 
boat would start in two hours’ time. 

Clarenee Clifford tossed off the wine, paid for it, 
lit a cigar.and strolled outinto the darkness. 

For two hours he kept under the shadow of the 
bales and empty casks on the quay, and did not 
mingle with the passengers waiting for the boat 
until they had congregated in sufficient, numbers to 
make a convenient crowd. Gliding into the midst 
of this he went with it on board, aud there snatuhed 
off his whiskers'with a great sigh of relief, and was 
about to pitch them overboard but.a. sudden inspira- 
tion stopped his hand. 

“ No,’ he murmured, “ they may be useful,” and 
he put them in his pocnet. 

It was a miserable night and there was every 
chance of a rough passage, and the greater part of 
the passengers had fled to the close and stifling 


in. 

But Clarence Clifford threw up his arms to the 
wind and the rain with an ecstasy of deliglt and en- 
joyment that was almost cheaply purchised at the 
cost of his imprisonment. 

“ Oh, liberty !” he exclaimed, aloud. “‘I can realize 
now how precious thou art. Let me think of no- 
oc | but my freedom and escape, for awhile at 
east.’ 

In his:great delight he had almost ‘shouted the 
words, and one of the boat’s men, who was rolling 





past at the moment, pulled up ‘short and looked 
round with a stare. 

“beg pardon,” he said, grufly, and in English, 
“ but did your honour please to speak ?”’ 

** Bh!” said Olarence, turning round sharply, and 
with some surprise. “I did, my man, but uncon- 
sciously—talking to myself.” 

** And hada jolly bad listener,” growled the man, 
strolling off. 

Clarence Clifford looked at him with some dim 
mem flitting through his brain. He fancicd 
that he had heard the voice before. 

He waited until the man passed him again, then 
touched him upon the shoulder. 

The man turned and put his finger to his tarpau- 
lin hat. The gesture let in a flash of ligh) upon 
Clarence’s memory, and with a burst of joy; not un- 
mixed with other emotions, he grasped the man’s 
arm and exclaimed : 

‘What! Is it Will Stammers ?” 

The man uttered an ejaculation and started back. 
The next moment with a profound stare he jerked 
out, slowly: 

“* Hang me if it isn’t Master Clifford! 
soul, sir, how do you come here ?”” 

Clarenee Clifford shook hands with him, and with 
a laugh that was not altogether a merry one said: 

“Come, Will, I may:aek you'the same question I 
think. How-comes it that:you have exchanged the 
stable yard at—at Rivershall for the deck of a 
Calais passage boat ?” 

“* Well, you see, sir,” he commenced, then pausing 
to remove his sou’wester and scratch his head, true 
English groom fashion, “I couldn't stop down there 
at Rivershalla watching poor Mary die by inches. 
You remember little:Mary, sir ?” 

“Ay!” said Clarence, stifling q sigh for other 
memories more his own. 

“Well, wewas engaged to be married, but the 
ould doctor, Moreoroft, said as she couldn’t last, 
and—and I was very fond of her, Master Clifford— 
too fond of her to.stop there watching of her fade 
away like, so I run away.” 

His head dropped upon his breast, and his wea- 
ther-beaten face was hidden for a:minute or so, but 
suddenly he looked up,,and in a husky voice said: 

“But maybe you can tell me, sir, wiether—whe- 
ther she be dead ornot?” 

“TP” said Clarence, 

: ey When might you have been.at the Hall 
as 

Clarence stepped back and looked at him by the 
light. of: the lantern, but.made no reply. 

Will Stammers waited a moment, then looked 
surprised, 

“ Zean't you been at the Hall, sir ?’”’ he asked, 

“‘ Will, have you forgotten the morning when you 
and Jake and Ned rode.after the tutor who had been 
dismissed the house ?” 

The man noddediand laughed. 

** In course Ido, sir,” he said, ‘‘and a rare good 
joke, a: begging of your pardon, it all was. Think 
as the squire-should go and forget himself as to 
strike. a gentleman like you and the man of his 
daughter’s heart.” 

Clarence Clifford’s face turned livid, and he held 
up his hand to silence the man, but honest Wiil 
either did not see the gesture or did not understand 


Bless my 


“Ah,” he ran on,“ what a tantivy there was up 
at the Hall when they found as you was gone, sir. 
Miss Lilian, she fell to a swooning and crying out, 
the:squire he dashes about.and starts:a dozen of us 
after you, with ‘ Fetch him back, by the heels if need 
be,’ and ready to tear his hair out with vexation 
when we came back without you. But what am I 
thinkin’ of, a running on like this to you, sir, 
who knows it all better ’an'I do; but do’ee tell me 
how they all be—Jack Druitt, confound his ecantan- 


.kevous skin, Mrs. Williams, .and——” 


“Merciful Heaven!” burst from the listener's 
lips, and stopped him, 

“* What——” he commenced. 

But Clarence Clifford seized his arm with a grasp 
of iron, and startled him into silence. 

**Man!” he exclaimed, desperately, ‘‘are you 
playing upon me, mocking me, or what?”’ 

** Heaven forbid as I should presume to play upon 
my betters, Master Clifford,” replied the man, indig- 
nantly. ‘* What ails ye ?” 

“Tell me, quick, plainly, without any beating 
about the bush,” said Clarence. ‘‘ What do you 
mean ? Sir Ralph sent for me !—Miss Lilianill! For 
Heaven’s sake speak, man! Don’t youseel am going 
mad while you stand gaping there ?” 

The wind rose, the rain pelted down, and Will the 
boatman raised his voice and shouted : 

“ What doI mean! Why, bless the man, boan’t 
you the master of Rivershall and Miss Lilian’s hus- 
band ?” 

Clarence Clifford staggered. } 

“ 1t?s your own faultaf you bean’t!”’ continued the 
man, in hisear. “ Weren’t we sent after you be- 
cause the young mistress was a dying for you and 
Sir Ralph ready to.marry her to you five minutes 
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®fter we'd got you? Hadn't we to bring you back to 
her by the heels if need be ? What ails the man \ og 

Clarence put his hand to his head and turned aside 
with a groan. 

What had he lost! What cruel fate had kept 
this precious cup of bliss from his sight and led 
him blindfolded through the mazes of blunder-land ! 

“Oh, well, well!” he cried, “you bring me joy 
and cut me to the heart at the same moment. Miss 
Lilian loved me! Sir Ralph——” 

‘In course. Don’t I tell youso, sir ?”’ retorted the 
man, naturally exasperated at the incredulity of his 
listener. ‘ By token didn’t she give Squire Besant 
the go-by and lay then at death’s door for weeks 
erying on your name day and night-———” 

** No more, for mercy’s sake, man, no more, you 
will kill me! interrupted the agitated man. “I 
have been at ‘the gates of Paradise, and turned 
away! Oh, Heaven, to know that it is too late!” 

“Too late! What for, sir?’ said Will. “Get you 
to England and the Hall, if you haven’t been there 
since then, and see if they don’t jump at you, squire 
and all, like a ripe plum.” 

“Ah!” breathed Clifford, daring to hope, but 
the next moment dashed to the depths of des- 
pair. “ No, no, it cannot be, she is married, long, 
long ago.” 

“ Married! who to ?” asked Will Stammers, clutch- 
ing tiie ropes and holding Clarence Clifford by the 
arm to save him from rollirg against the bulwarks, 
to which danger he seemed perfectly indifferent 
and unconscious. 

**Mr. Besant,” groaned Clarence. 

“Not she, sir. Begging the equire’s pardon, she 
hated him. No, sir, mark my word, as sure as 
you're standing there—which you won't be directly 
if you don’t keep tight hold, sir—Miss Lilian—bless 
her heart!—-is waiting and sighing for you. Get 
you to Rivershall as fast as horses’ legs will carry 
you, and——Ay, ay, sir, coming!” 

And obeying a summons from the captain he 
lurched off, leaving Clarence Clifford hot with joy 
and hope one moment, the next cold with doubt and 
despair, 

Between theso emotions he vacillated for the 
rest of the passage, thinking every moment an hour, 
groaning at the idea of the distance between Dover 
aii Rivershall, longing for wings to fly like an eaglo 
tu the place where his heart rested. 

With this excitement burning in his bosom he 
dragged Will Stammers ashore, almost forced a 
bottle of rum down his throat, quite forced a handful 
of gold upon him, and then engaged post horses with 
relays at all the stages to take him to Rivershall 
and, as he prayed momentarily, to free Lilian. 

Journeying thus, his blood at fever heat, his eyes 
sparkling and restless as diamonds, his hands never 
still a second, and the prayer always on his lips that 
ho might not be too late, he neared Cheriton. 

As the panting horses—four white and good 
ones—climbed up the hill, smoking and steaming, 
the sun burst through the clouds and shone right 
royally for the first time for three days. 

Clarence Clifford uttered a cry of joy and took it 
as a good omen. 

**Oh, my darling, my darling!” he cried, aloud, 
“T shall see you, hold you in my arms, call you 
mine yet.” 

Now came the first straggling little cottages. A 
man, a labourer, passed and stopped to gaze at the 
fiying post chaise, then another, then a man anda 
woman, and—how singular—all that had passed 
were in mourning, a band of crape round the men’s 
caps, the women in black dresses and shawls, Then 
at the entrance of the village three cottages were 
closed. 

A shutter was up at the inn, and a funeral was 
pissing down the street with half a dozen labouring 
men following sadly. 

The postillion dashed by the inn. He had received 
his instructions to drive to the Hall, and two or 
three groups collected to look after the chaise. But 
there was no shouting, no boys running after it, no 
excitement, and but very little curiosity. 

Clarence Clifford, with his restless hands drum- 
ming at his side, was struck by it; but the Hall 
was in sight and his eyes were glued on its huge 
chimneys. 

At the moment the leaders swept round the cor- 
ner of the avenue the church bell commenced to toll! 
something dark and black moved from out the gates, 
and Clarence Clifford, startled by a warning cry, 
leapt out as the leaders pulled up within a few 
yards of a collision with a hearse. 

He fixed his eyes upon the long cortége of hearse, 
mourning carriages, and line of walking mourners 
as if he were mad or dreaming; then, amidst the 
buzz of hushed confusion, his voice clove the air as 
if it had been a knife. 

“* Who—who is dead ?” 

The door of one of the mourning coaches opened 
anc a thin figure got out and hurried to the tra- 
veller’s side. 

It was Mr. Packer, 
** Mr, Clifford,” he exclaimed, “ you have arrived 





most opportunely. Another hour and it would have 
been too late. hen did you hear——” 

But a something in the young man’s face startled, 
then terrified him. 

The eyes never moved from the hearse, the lips 
were growing blue. 

‘** Who is dead ?” came huskily from them. “ Will 
no one tell me——” 

* Great Heaven !”’ exclaimed Mr. Packer, turning 
to a small group that had collected from the mourn- 
ing coaches. “Gentlemen, this poor young gentle- 
man is Mr. Clifford. Dr. Morecroft, he has not 
heard!” 

The doctor pushed past and caught the hand 
clenched at the side. It was cold as ice. 

“My _ young friend,”’ he said, “ itis a terrible 
blow, it has been for all of us; but bear up like a 
man. Becalm. They have gone to a better land 
where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest,” Dien 

“ Who lies there ?” the blue lips formed. 

“Tell him, tell him,” whispered Doctor Morecroft, 
‘the strain will be too great.” 

“Mr. Clifford—bear up—we are taking to their 
last resting-place the bodios of our dear friends Sir 
Ralph and Lilian Melville!” 

One cry went up to Heaven and rang in the hearts 
of all who heard it never to be forgotten, and Cla- 
rence Clifford fell at the very feet of the pawing, 
impatient horses. 

(To be continued.) 








EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 
By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” etc., ete, 


> 
CHAPTER LIV. 

EpITH went first to the hospital, where officers 
and nurses and matrons had all been changed since 
the night nineteen years ago when the child Heloise 
had been left at the door. But the books remained, 
and after a long time they found the one bearing date 
nineteen years back. Ob, how eagerly she turned 
the worn, yellow leaves till she came to the date she 
remembered so well, and then read the following: 

** Was received into the House a female child, found 
ina basket on the doorstep with the name Heloise 
pinned upon its dress,” 

Yes, that was the one,and Edith’s voice trembled 
so much that she could not speak distinctly as she 
asked of the person in attendance : 

“ Where is this child now? Who took her from 
here? and when?” 

Mrs. Simmons, the matron, could not tell. She 
had herself been there little more than a year, but 
a careful searching of the books brought to light the 
fact that not long after the night when the baby 
Heloise was found on the steps it had been taken 
away by a Mrs. Stover, whose daughter Anne was 
a nurse in the bospitalat the time, and who lived 
in Dorset Street. 

This agreed perfeetly with the story as told by 
Mrs. Barrett, and thus far all seemed perfectly plain 
and easy to the excited woman, whom Mr. Schuyler 
followed mechanically whithersoever she went. 
She was taking the lead, not he, but he submitted 
with a good grace, and ouly sniffed a few times as 
they drove through the dirty, squalid street and 
stopped at last at one of the houses. It was up two 
flights of stairs, broken, creaking, dirty stairs, and 
Edith shuddered as she thought how the little feet 
of her own child had probably been up and down 
this dark staircase while she, the mother, had lived 
in luxury and ease. 

The family stared wonderingly at the beautiful 
lady. But she might as well have talked to blocks 
of wood for aught they knew of any tenants there 
before them. She managed, however, to make out 
that on the floor above was an old woman, who had 
occupied the same room for many years, and to her 
Edith went next, feeling when she stood in the neat, 
homelike, though humble apartment of Mrs. Myers 
as if she had stepped iuto paradise. 

Mrs. Myers was very old, aud had lived there 
thirty years, and after beating her brains for awhile 
remembered the Stovers, who had occupied the floor 
below. / 

“ Tidy, clever people, and not at all like the people 
there now,” she said. “ There was old Mrs. Stover, 
and her two gals, Hanny and Mary. Han worked in 
some ’orspital, and Mary for some grand lady in the 
country.” 

“ Was there ever a child living with them—a little 
girl with blue eyes and golden hair ?” Edith asked. 

And the woman replied: 

“That there was, mem, and a deal of gossip it 
made, It was took from the ’orspital, they said, and 
had a curious name-—Eloise—and Mary claimed it as 
’ern ; and when old Mrs. Stover died with the cholera, 
Mary, who was out to service, took the child away, 





aud I've never seen her sense, or ‘earn tell of her. 
Was the child anything to vou. mem ?” 


“Yes, everything—it was mine,” Edith said, im- 
petuously, while her husband, who did not care to 
have her quite so outspoken, even to this old woman, 
said, as he took Edith’s hand to lead her away: 

“ Yes, yes—thank you, Mrs. Myers; this lady has 
been ili, and we—yes, we are both anxious to fiud 
some trace of the child lost so long ago; but I think 
it doubtful if we do—yes, very doubtful. Come, 
Edith, we may as well go.” 

But Edith did not move, 
thing more, and she said : 

“ Have you no idea where this Mary Stover lived ? 
Had she no friends who could tell me about her ?” 

“None as I knows on. I ain’t sven or ’earn of her 
better’n eighteen year. Mebbe the perlice could 
worrit her out for you.” 

* Yes, maybe they could.” 

Edith had not thought of that, and she was ready 


She must know some- 


4% go now, and hurried her husband into the street, 


“ insisted upon going at once to the head of the 
police. 

But Mr, Schuyler demurred. If they could proceed 
quietly he would rather do so, he said, and they would 
not call in the aid of the police until they had ex- 
hausted every means in their power. 

And they did exhaust every means ; they inquired 
everywhere, and hunted up every family of Stovers 
they could find, and went to the hospital again, and 
went to Mrs. Myers to see if she could not think of 
something forgotten when they were there before, 
But all was of no avail. Nubody had ever heard of 
Mary Stover, and Edith’s heart was heavy as lead 
when at last the case was given to the police, who 
had little hope of success. 

Worn out, disappointed, and discouraged, Edith 
took her bed at the botel where they were stopping, 
while Mr. Schuyler, who, though sorry for her, was 
not so very much aggrieved at the failure of tho 
search, thought to please and interest her by making 
some inquiries with regard to Gertie Westbrooke, 
about whose antecedents there was so much doubt 
and mystery. To trace her history seemed far easier 
than to trace the mythical Mary Stover, and he went 
first to the company where her annuity was payable. 

In answer to his inquiries as to whether they 
could give him any information with regard to the 
family, he was told that quite recently a Mrs, Wm. 
Westbrooke had done some business with them in the 
way of a deposit. She was a widow they said. It 
was the same name, possibly the same family—he 
could inquire ; they could give him the lady’s address. 

This he reported to Edith, who roused herself to 
some interest in the matter after being assured that no 
parent or guardian could take Gertie from them after 
all these years, 

“Tf I thought they could I would not try to find 
them, for I can’t give Gertie up,” she said ; while ler 
husband thought of Godfrey, and felt that although 
he would be almost as loth to part with Gertie as 
Edith herself, he should not greatly oppose any prior 
claim which might remove her from his son. 

And so, with more real interest now than he had 
felt when searching for Mary Stover, he drove with 
Edith one day to the handsome lodgings occupied by 
Mrs. William Westbrooke, 

She was a little, pale, sandy-haired woman, of forty 
or thereabouts, very much dressed, and having in 
her manner something haughty and supercilious as 
sie received the strangers, and, without requesting 
them to be seated, asked what she could do for 
them, 

This was before she had inspected Edith and her, 
dress. After that she took a seat herself and waved 
them to some chairs. 

It was Mr. Schuyler who did the talking this tims, 
while Edith listened in a preoccupied kind of way, 
which, nevertheless, did not prevent her from hearing 
all that was said. 

“ We have a young girl in our family,” he began, 
“of whose antecedents we would learn something. 
As you have the same name, and bank at the same 
firm where her annuity of forty pounds a year is paid, 
it occurred to me to inquire if you have ever heard of 
a girl called Gertie, or Gertrude Westbrooke, twenty- 
two or three years old, perhaps,” 1 

“Nineteen; Gertie is only nineteen,” Edith said 
smiling in spite of herself at her husband’s careless 
habit of making people older than they were. 

Only the last census he had given her age at thirty- 
eight and his own at fifty, a mistake of two and three 
years, made with no intention to deceive, but because 
of his carelessness, and now he was making Gertic 
twenty-three when she was just ninetcen. . 

“ Gertie !—Gertrude !” Mrs. Westbrooke said. “I 
did know a child by that name years ago ; but tell me, 
please, how she came to be living with you.” 

It was Edith who talked now, and who told rapidly 
all she knew of Gertie Westbrooke and her so-called 
mother, Mrs. Rogers. is 5 

“Is it the same? You know. Do you thiuk itthe 
game ?” she asked. 
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And Mrs. Westbrooke replied : 

«I think it the same, yes.” 

“Who is she, then? Are you her step-mother?” 
Edith asked. 

And, with a frown on her wizened little face, the 
lady replied: 

“No, indeed; she is nothing to me, She was 
adopted by my husband’s first wife just after the loss 
of her baby, and, as I understood, at the. instigation 
of her nurse, who must have been this Mrs. Rogers. 
The first Mrs. Westbrooke was greatly attached to 
the child, and when she died she settled upon it 
forty pounds a year, and gave it expressly to the care 
of her maid, 

“About a year after her death Mr. Westbrooke 
married me, and took me to his home just out of 
London. I did not like children, and this one was 
in my way, and as my husband did not care for it 
either we gave it at last to the nurse, who tvok it to 
keep for her own. My first child was born soon 
after, and the next year we went to Florence, where 
my husband died and where I have lived until within 
the last few months. Of Gertie I have never heard 
since. I was told that the nurse, Mary, was married 
and living comfortably, but from what you say I have 
no doubt that the young lady in question is the girl, 
and am glad she has fallen into so good hands. She 
was very pretty, with great blue eyes and bright 
auburn hair,” 

“ What was the name of the nurse?” Edith asked, 
and the lady replied : 

“I don’t remember whom she married, but dare- 
eay it was Rogers. My housekeeper will kuow; she 
saw her married. Her maiden name was Stover— 
Mary Stover.” 

“ Mary Stover!” 

And Edith leaped to her feet as quickly as if a 
heavy blow had smitten her, while her husband rose 
too and stood at her side. 

“Mary Stover! Tell me if you know where the 
child came from at first, who were her parents, and 
how came your husband’s first wife by her?” 

“Ido not know as she had any parents unless it 
were Mary Stover herself. I always suspected her 
of being the real mother, she was so attached to the 
child and so mysterious about it. She brought it to 
Mrs. Westbrooke from some foundling hospital, I 
delieve.” 

“Oh, Gertie, Gertie, Edith 
gasped. 

And the next mcment she lay at her husband’s 
feet with a face as white and rigid and still as are 
the faces of the dead! " 

There was great excitement then in Mrs. West- 
brooke’s rooms, ringing of bells, gathering of ser- 
vants and hurrying for physicians, three of whom 
came together and concurred in pronouncing it no- 
thing worse than a severe fainting fit, from which 
the lady would soon recover. 

“ Shall I order a room for her here?” Mra, West- 
brooke asked, anxious to relieve herself as soon as 
possible from her rather troublesome guests. 

Mr. Schuyler, who knew Edith would be happier 
in their cwn apartments at the hotel, declined Mrs. 
Westbrooke’s offer, and as soon as consciousness re- 
turned took his wife in his arms, aud, carrying her 
to the carriage waiting for them, was driven back to 
his hotel, where he laid her upon the couch, and then 
sat down beside her, waiting for her to speak. 

For a moment, however, she could not. The iron 
hand was not on her throat, it is true, but the great 
shock, coming so suddenly, had paralyzed her powers 
of speech, and she lay perfectly still with the light of 
& great and unutterable happiness in her eyes and 
illuminating every feature, 

. “ Edith, darling, youare very glad?” he asked, at 
ast. 

And then with a quick, gasping sound Edith spoke, 
while a storm of tears and scbs shook her frame, and 
rendered her words almost inaudible. 

“ Yes, Howard, so glad, oh, so glad! Heaven has 
been so good to me, so good that I never can be 
thankful enough. That Gertie darling should be my 
daughter and living with me all the time. Howard, 
you are glad too, glad for Gertie?” 

She questioned him eagerly, and he answered her 
without the slightest hesitancy: 

“Yes, Edith, very glad.” 

And he was, When just as he was leaving Mrs. 
Wesibrooke that lady said to him, “ Pardon me if I 
seem curious, but what is the girl Gertie to this lady ?” 
he had promptly answered: “Gertie is our daugh- 
ter,” and with that little pronoun our he adopted 
Gertie into his heart and love, and felt that she was 
his as well as Edith’s, 

“Our daughter!” That was what he called her to 
his wife, who clasped her arms around his neck in 
— that she appreciated this last great kindness of 

his, 

Then they talked together of the beautiful girl 
whom they had come to seek when all the time she 


thank Heaven,” 











was there with them a part of their own household 
and as they talked there naturally enough crept int 
Edith’s mind the shadow of a fear lest after all there 
mig&t be some mistake. 

But there was none apparently, for Mr. Schuyler 
mado every inquiry possible with regard to Mary 
Rogers, finding beyond a doubt that she was Mary 
Stover, and that her sister Aune had been a nurse in 
that hospital nineteen years before, and that it was by 
their mother, then living in Dorset Street, that the 
child was taken when it left the hospital, There 
could be no doubt, and as Edith was far too weak and 
too much overcome to undertake the journey home 
immediately, Mr. Schuyler decided to remain a week 
or two in London, and wrote at once to Glenthorpe, 
asking Robert to bring Emma to them, but reserving 
the secret of Gertie’s birth until they came, 

Then he wrote to Gertie herself, but thought it 
better not to confide the whole to her until he should 
be at home and see her face to face. So he merely 
said that being in London he had thought it well to 
make some inquiries, and, if possible, discover some- 
thing of her family. 

“ And, dear Gertie,’’ he wrote, “ you will be no less 
astonished and delighted than I was to find that be- 
youd the shadow of a doubt you are our own daugh- 
ter. I cannot explain to you on paper. I only 
assure you that it is true, and when we return I will 
explain it to you. Mrs. Schuyler is not very well, 
but I hope she will beable to return soon. Withlove 
and a kiss for little Arthur, who, I trust, is well, I 
am, Your affectionate father, 

“HH, ScHUYLER,” 

This was his letter, which he read to Edith, who 
said: 

* But, Howard, you never told her how my heart 
is aching for her, or gave her my love or anything.” 

* Never mind,”’ he answered, good-naturedly. “* You 
will have all your lifetime to tell her of your love.” 

And so the letter which would tell Gertie so much, 
and yet so little, was sent, and two days after Robert 
Macpherson arrived in London, bringing with him 
Emma, the little lady of Glenthorpe, who was per- 
fectly wild over her husband and her beautiful home 
among the Highlands, and insisted that her father 
should go there if only for a few days. 

“ You must see what a good mistress I make, and 
what a high-bred lady I am to the people who just 
worship Robert, and I do believe like him all the 
more because his mother was one of them. I begin 
to believe in what are called mésalliances after all.” 

Now was the time to tell the story of another 
mésalliance, and Mr. Schuyler told it,while Robert and 
Emma listened breathlessly, and when the dénoue- 
ment was reached the latter exclaimed, joyfully : 

“Oh, I am so glad, so glad that it is Gertie. She 
is your cousin, Robert, your own cousin. Oh, I am 
so glad!” 

She evidently did not think it so dreadful to be 
connected with the Lyles. She had seen the white- 
haired, sweet-faced old woman in Alnwick, and scen 
Jennie Nesbit too, for Robert had taken her there to 
call, and she had fallen in love with the grand- 
mother, and tried to pet Godfrey Schuyler, now a 
big boy in jacket and trousers, and had sickened and 
grown hot and cold by turns at the vulgarity of Mrs. 
Nesbit, and then in the splendour and éclat of her 
home at Glenthorpe had forgotten them all and re- 
membered only that she was Robert's wife, the great 
lady of the neighbourhood and the happiest woman 
living. 

Gertie should come and live with her, she said, and 
marry 4 Scottish lord; but Edith shook her head; 
Gertie was hers. She could not part with her, and her 
heart was full of an unutterable yearning to behold 
the young girl again, and hear her call her mother, 
and she could hardly wait for the day when she knew 
she was going home to Gertie. 


CHAPTER LY. 

“To Mr. Scuuyter: Your son Godfrey is very 

dangerously ill with typhoid fever. Come at once. 
“Mrs. SopHta WILSON.” 

This was the telegram received at Schuyler House 
one morning, and read by Gertie with tearful eyes and 
a heart throbbing with fear and anxiety for the young 
man dangerously ill with typhoid fever, and ouly 
strangers to care for him. But what could she do? 
Mr. Schuyler was in London; Julia was she knew 
not where, while she had little Arthur to care for, and 
even if she had not she could not go herself. It would 
not be proper under any circumstances, aud Mr. 
Schuyler would not like it. Something, however, 
must be done, and calling Mrs. Tiffe she read the te- 
legram, and said to her: 

“ You must go.” 

So it was arranged, and she departed to make the 

ary arrang ts for her journey, just as the 

postman came bringing a letter for Gertie. It was 
from Mr. Schuyler, and Gertie tore it open, and read 
what it contained with emotions which it is impossible 





‘mine, but I do not want you for my brother, 





to describe. At first she was stunned and bewil- 
dered, and thought it must be somebody else, some 
other Gertie he maant. 

“Tt is not I, surely; it cannot be I who am his 
daughter!” she whispered to herself. 

‘Then she read again : 

“ Beyond the shadow of a doubt you are our own 
daughter.” 

That was how it stood in black and white, and it 
was Mr. Schuyler’s signature, and he signed himself 
her father! 

Then the room turned dark to Gertie; there wasa 
humming in her ears, and for a moment she half lost 
her consciousness, but soon recovering she read the 
letter for the third time, whispering to herself: 

“My father—his child! Who then was my mo- 
ther?” 

As she said it her face flushed with shame as she 
thought what she must be if this tale were true and 
Mr. Schuyler her father. She never dreamed of asso- 
ciating Edith with the matter in any way. Only Mr. 
Schuyler had an interest in her, and that of such a 
nature that the knowledge of it brought far more 
pain than pleasure to her. 

If Mr. Schuyler was her father, then the man 
whom she vaguely remembered in the home near 
London could have been nothing to her, and for this 
she was not especially sorry. But to lose the gentle 
woman whom she had been taught to think her 
mother was terrible, and Gertie rebelled against it, 
She would cling to the memory of that woman even 
if she had sinned, as the story of her birth would 
imply. 

And this was why Mary Rogers had always been 
so reticent with regard to her antecedents, why she 
had spoken with so much certainty of her mother as 
a lady, and said so little of her father. Possibly 
Mary had not known who her father was, aud possibly 
the man whom she remembered was only the brother 
or father of the pale woman who died, and that would 
account for his dislike of her. 

These and similar fancies flitted rapidly throngh 
Gertie’s mind, until she settled it beyond a doubt that 
the man she called father had been her mother’s near 
relation, and not her father. 

Then, swift as lightning, another thought flashed 
into her mind, cutting like a knife and making ler 
cringe with pain. If she was Mr. Schuyler’s daugh- 
ter, then Godfrey was her brother, aud, alas, she did 
not want him that. She could never be his wife, 
she knew; but it was sweet to know he loved her as 
he would never love another, and she could not be 
his sister, 

“Oh, Godfrey, Godfrey!” she moaned; “this ix 
the hardest part of all. I can forgive my motler, 
feeling sure that she was more sinned against than 
sinning, and I may in time forgive your father and 
God- 
frey, Godfrey, I never loved you before as I do 
now, when this has risen up to separate us for 
ever,” 

Then she remembered tie telegram, and starting 
up exclaimed: 

“IfIam his sister I may surely go to him. I 
have a right, and no one can gainsay it,” 

She was in Mrs, ‘liffe’s room in an instant, and 
greatly astonished that good woman by declaring 
her intention of going herself to take care of God- 
frey. 

“You, you go to nuss a young man! 
crazy, child ?” Mrs, ‘liffe exclaimed. 

Gertie did not know whether she was crazy or not 
she half believed she was, but on one point she was 
decided, She should go. And she put on her cloxk 
and furs, and hat, and bidding Mrs. Tiffe take good 
care of Arthur, and send her a few articles of wear- 
ing apparel by the next day’s express, went out of 
the house and started for the station on foot before 
Mrs, Tiffe had time to realize fully what it meant, 
and that after all the trouble she had been to of 
packing her trunk and ordering the servants what 
to doin her absence she must stay at home and let 
Gertie go in her place. 

“It will be the ruiuation of her,” she said, “ for 
folks will talk,” and nothing but the fact that the 
whistle of ths train was just then heard in the dis- 
tance prevented her from starting in hot pursuit, “I 
can’t get there now with the swiftest horse in the 
stable,” she reflected. 

And she did not believe Gertie would be in time 
either. 

But she was, for when she too heard the train she 
ran like a frightened deer, and half stumbled, half 
fell upon the platform of the rear carriage just as it 
was beginning to move from the station, 


(To be continued.) 
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Sate or Otp WINEs.—At Dowell’s Rooms was 
recently sold the cellar of wines which belonged to 
the late Lord Belhaven. Among the lots disposed 
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of was small quantity of Amontillado sherry, vin- 
tage 1820, at 135s. per dozen; similar quantities of 
caret, vintage 1848, and 1858, at 150s. and 125s. 
per dozen respectively; and a duzeu of fine old 
Madeira at 150s. 





THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER. 
a 
CHAPTER XVII, 

RESPECTING this same countship-of Del Parso the 
queen had in fact said to Gianni Caraccioli ten years 
before: 

“Tam teased by many of my nobles to appoint 
them Counts Del Parso, Now I have heard of a 
very quiet and unassuming forester of Del Parso, one 
Cosmo di Sicardoli. Hast thou, Ser Gianni ?” 

“Not I, my liege. Who is he?” 

“ A nobody, since Ser Gianni hath never heard of 
him,” was the reply of the queen, “ Therefore I 
will make this forester Temporary Count Del Parao, 
and so be rid of the incessant importuning of these 
who desire the office and title ouly to ruffle and 
swell at, court.” 

And thus it was that Cosmo had been made anid 
was for ten years Temporary Count Del Parso. Most 
of the nobles of the province dwelt at Naples, to be 
near the court, and, as Cosmo never revealed his 
right to be chief magistrate, they, assured that the 
count had been appointed, cared nothing about the 
matter, as none of their own jealous class claimed 
the dignities of the countship. 

Had Ser Giauni suspected that this white-haired 
old man at the gate was the late Temporary Couut 
Del Parso he would have halted and had speech 
with him. But he was almost ignorant of the exis- 
tence of Cosmo di Sicardoli, He had never given 
the man a thought. ‘I'he queen had said to hinw: 

“ This forester will never act as Count del Parso. 
I give the commission to him only that. 1 may be 
able to say to all importuners, ‘ There is: no vacancy 
there.” And thou, Ser Gianni, cayst now so declare, 
having attached thy seal and signature to the 
grant.” 

And yet the queen knew very well that Cosmothe 
Forester was the outlawed Leonato di Chiaramonti of 
Sicily, Prince del Arnato. 

And she alone, of all her court, knew this fact. 
This queen, evil in all respects, had some nobleness 
in her character. She could remember a kindness. 
In his youth Cosmo had shielded her from @ merited 
scandal. In his adversity she had permitted him to 
hold secret refuge within her dominions, and granted 
him an office upon the condition that he was not to 
use it nor to reveal it as his except to save his life 
upon auy sudden emergency ; nor was he even then 
to make known that he was Leonato di Chiaramouti. 

And Cosmo—we will continue to call him so—had 
sworn to the queen to keep inviolate this secret of 
his identity, the exposure of which would infuriate 
Giauni Caraccioli and his partizans aud vex the 
queen, 

But of late years it had begun to be rumoured 
that Sicardo the Brigand was.a son of the supposed 
dead Leonato di Ciiaramonti, and the reader now 
perceives one of the causes of Coamo’s earnest 
desire to conceal from all hia relationslip to the bri- 
gand, Were it to become known that Sicardo was 
the son of Leonato, and that Cosmo was Leonato, it 
would be discovered that the queen had not only 
given refuge but even a high though unused autho- 
rity toa man upon whom her ministry had deereed 
decapitation—a mau also under the bau of the Clurch. 

It was well for Cosmo therefore that! the Grand 
Constable did not halt to converse with him, for Ser 
Gianni was & man not easy to deceive if once his 
snspicions were aroused, and his suspicions were as 
inflammable as gunpowder, 

Ounce only the eyes of the great Caraccioli flashed 
toward the twoat the gate, No warning of fate, no 
hint of instinct, told the constable that there stood 
his crushed and hated enemy ; a foe who still lived, 
aud who was yet to triumph over him and see him 
overthrown and dead at his feet. 

Gianni Caraccioli, as hauzhty and self-confident as 
a king—and a king he was in power—saw only an 
aced peasant in the man at the gate, and rode on, with 
a miud ruffled only by his chagriu in having failed to 
capture Sicardo the Brigaad, whom he feared was the 
son of Levuato di Chiaramonti, his supposed dead 
enemy, 

The soldiery followed, and all had passed when 
Coswo said: 

* 1] will return to thy mothernow. Thank Heaven, 
they did not even speak tous! The great villain of 
them all carries his years like a giant, but he was 
ever a dandy aud dyes his hair-and beard like any 
maccaroni of them all.” 

With this bitter sneer on his lips Costho turned on 
his heel, aud, still keeping up the semblance of a de- 








crepit old age, hobbled away and was soon out of 
sight in the cottage, 

But Vittoria, pleased with the gay and unusual 
sight, now that all peril seemed to have gone by, 
remaiued at the gate, leauing upon it, and with her 
face turned toward the departing cavalry. 

To see better she threw aside her veil, and even 
ventured to remove the handkerchief from her face. 

The common sight of two peasauts gazing wonder- 
ingly upon them had elicited searcely a glance from 
the soldiery. Not one of them after riding by had 
deemed it worth while to cast asecond glance at the 
gate of the cottage, 

Just as the last ranks of the colamn were passing 
the gate Cosmo withdrew, as we have said, andat the 
saine instant the twenty men iu the’rear, who were 
indeed the musicians of the forces, received a com- 
mand to play aud to ride to the head of the column. 

The clamour of the trumpets, cymbals, drums, and 
other musical instruments of the day began instantly, 
and the musicians spurred their horses into a sharp 
trot to push ahead and march in front. 

Vittoria’s ears were filled with these warlike and 
musical sounds, and thus-sle did not hear the gallop- 
ing of asingle horse, whose rider, far iu the rear of 
the column, was spurring to overtake it; and hereyes 
being turned toward the rearof the troops she did 
not see this sulitary horseman. until he was sweeping 
past the gate. 

Then she turned her fave, forgetful of its being un- 
veiled, full toward him; and then with a:low cry: of 
dismay she remembered the caution of her father and 
hastily drew down the veil. 

lt was too late; the horseman had already seen and 
recognized her face of marvellous beauty, and the 
horseman was Lord Colonna. 

Fate had destined the 


—. | 





ting of these 
two. 

Lord. Colonna had aided in that vain pursuit which 
had been made after the Swords of Sicardo. His 
brother, anxious only to avoid a meeting with bis 
father, had, as has: been said, lbearried away. toward 
Zapponetto ; but the-prince, eager to share in the 
expected capture of the famous brigand, had followed 
and accompanied the forces of the Grand Constable ; 
was with them on their return; had turned aside 
alone half an hour before he thus beheld Vittoria :at 
the gate, to pay a brief visit to the fountain, perhaps 
with a hope that he might then again behold that 
face, now fur ever deeply engraved upon his heart; 
had found no one near the fountain; and after there 
quenching the thirst of his horse, had returned to the 
main road and was spurring past to overtake the 
soldiery when his glance flashed with joyful recogni- 
tion over the face of Vittoria. 

He reined up instantly, The visor of his helmet 
was up, and the red glow of delight burning over his 
fair and handsome cheeks, aud sparkling in Lis grand 
blue eyes shot a tlrill of answering’ ecstasy through 
the heart of Vittoria. 

For two days and nights his mind had beew aflame 
with the remembrauce of the glorious beauty of this 
maideu. In her dreams she had already; given her 
whole heart to the almost perfect manly beauty of 
this young man, And, during the two days'siace her 
lips had met his, strange yet ecstatic thrills of plea- 
sure and hope lad danced amid her thoughts of him. 

Already, therefore, these two, without knowing it, 
weve deeply and for ever in love with each otber. 

Perhaps but for this second chance meeting they 
might never have met again, For, by nature, Lord 
Colonna was noble-minded and jnst-—qualities he had 
inherited not from his father but from: his Roman 
mother, the Princess Colouna—and though his whole 
soul had been profoundly stirred by the wondrous 
beauty of Vittoria he bad resolved never to zee her 
again, a resolve he had scarce well kept in turning 
aside to visit the fountain, 

He was a scion of the highest rank of the Neapo- 
litan nobility ; and he. believed her'to be but a pea- 
sant maiden, and in his heart he had said: 

“I will see her no more, lest I fall madly in love: 
and do her wrong. Iam not an Alfrasco, nor can I 
stoop to degrade my rank by makinug;a peasant my 
wife, nor my manhood by striving to make her less.” 

But the unexpected sight of her splendid beauty 
threw all his high and just regulations into naught, 
asthe touch of fire changes gunpowder into vanish- 
ing smoke, 

“Is it thou, peerless Vittoria?” heexclaimed, as he 
reined up his pantivg steed so near the gate that he 
could have touched her head by stretching, forth his | 
hand. “Thy lovely face hath not left my eyes:siues | 

| 
| 





they beheld thee in the grotto,” 

Had he not spoken of the grotto Vittoria. might 
have had strength and courage to answer him coldly, 
and to have hurried away to the protection of her | 
father’s presence. 

Cosmo wasat that moment entering the cottage | 
door, Had he turned his head he would have seen | 
the horseman at the gate. conversing with his. 





daughter. But for the crash of the music he migh. 
have heard the voice of Lord Colonna. 

But the old man, glad that the soldiery had passed 
on, and eager to look upon his sleeping wife, beard 
nothing that was said, and the next moment saw him 
at the bedside of Donna Castelletta, 

“Thou sawest me in the grotto!” stammered 
Vittoria, who till that instant had hoped the priuee 
had not had time to note her features at the grotto. 

“ Yes, sweet maiden, and it was well, for thee per+ 
haps that I was there on that morn———” 

“Tt was, my lord,and I thank thee for thy——” 

“Nay, let me thank. Heaven,” interrupted the 
prince, drawing off his gauntlet, aud placing: his 
hand gently upon one of hers as it rested trembliugly 
upon the gate, “ that 1 have agaiu been permitted to 
speak with thee.” 

This contact of their hands was like aninstantane- 
ous ‘union of their blood, They félt.as if they had 
but one heart, or rather as if their separate souls had 
with a single throb of unspoken love become oues 

Vittoria; faint with a mysterious sensation known, 
only to those who have loved, made-a feebleveffuri to. 
withdraw her aud from the fervent clasp in which 
it was held, but failed, aud, unable tostruggle against 
a sensation so novel and exquisite, permitted ler 
palm to rest in that of the enamoured prince. 

Yet'she had the courage-and prudence to say, fal- 





tering!y: 
“My lord, thou art a prince, and Iam but a pea- 
sanr maiden—so far as thou knowest-——” 

“ So faras I know ?”’ interrupted the prince, eagerly. 
‘* What meanest thou by that phrase? Oanit betrue, 
as Alfrasco told me, that thou art of noble blood, 
though in lowly station ?” 

“Did Count Alfrasco tell thee that.?” asked 
Vittoria, inymuch surprise. 

“In trath he did, as we parted two days ago,” 

“ And how bad he heard—nay—I mean what cause 
had he to say so?” stammered:the artless yirl. 

“That I. know not, fair Vittoria. Wouldst thou 
permit me to love thee then?’ asked the prince, 
gently lifting her veil from her blushing face. “Ah, 
such fair and noble beauty cannot be peasant born.” 

“Nay, my lord, this: is all very wrong!” signed 
Vittoria, attempting tocover.ber glowing cheeks with 
the veil. 

But the prince, with that charming boldness pecu- 
liar to ardent lovers, secured the: veil from her trem- 
bling hand and thrust the gauze into his bosom, say- 
ing: 

e Let me keep this as a:sweet: memento of this 
meeting ; and wilt thou take this: simple ring from 
m ” 

‘‘ Nay—thon art a Caraccioli!” 

“ Aud what of that ?” 

“ My father loves not even thy name,” 

“ And who is he?” 

“ Cosmo the Forester,” 

“ Trae—but who is Cosmo the Forester ?” 

“My father,” 

“ Ah—but is he not a man of noble birt?” 

“Who tuld thee so, my lord?” 

“ Himself.” 

“Oh, Heaven! Himself!” 

“Not im words, fair one, but by his: actious and 
manners at the fountain.” 

“ And if he were, my lord?” 

“Then would I proffer thee honourable love, 
Vittoria,” replied the prince, gazing passiunately into 
her dark eyes. 

* And if he were but a peasant, my lord ?” asked 
Vittoria, sadly, 

“Then would I remember that Colonna di Carae- 
cioli hath never stooped to a base deed, and bid thee 
farewell nowand for ever.” 

* Thou wouldst not proffer dishonourable love, my 
lord?” 

“ T cannot—yet I love thee, peasant or noble.” 

“ Peasant or noble would I not still be Vittoria 
di Sicardoli? But. go, my lord, for: I wrong my 
father aud my mother in thus conversing with o 
stranger——” 

“A stranger! Nay—thou hast seen me in thy 
dreams,” said the prince, again taking her hand. 

«In my dreams!” 

* Alfrasco—” 

“ The ruffian! he told thee that which I was-mad 
to tell him!” 

* All, artless: girl——"* 

‘**Away! I. bate Lim and thee!” cried Vittoria, 
crushing a sob of shame. 

And, springing away, she darted toward the cot- 
tage. 

But she carried with her the gold ring the prince 
had placed on her finger, 

The prince gazed after her with loving eyes; 
hesitated, grew suddenly sad in look, and then mut- 
tered : 

“Nay—all this is folly which may‘lead to heart- 
burning. I will see her no more!” 
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With this resolution he turned from the gate and 
spurred after the soldiers, who were now out of sight 
from a bend in the road. 

Ere he was beyond the view of Vittoria he turned 
his head and looked back. 

She bad not entered the cottage. She had remem- 
bered that she had kept the ring just as she was 
about to go into her dwelling, and-halted, not know- 
ing what to do with it. 

She turned her head as he turned his.. They were 
too far apart for-either to see the eyes of thevother, 
and yet each knew they were gazing towand: each 
other. 

He bowed his head, waved a kiss tewasd-her, and 
called out: 

“ Farewell!” 

And the next moment he was gonet 

“He is gone! Alas, I shall see him=no more!” 
sighed Vittoria, with tears in her eyes: “And I 
have the ring he gave me! What shall I do with 
ii? I cannot throw it away. Never! Nor can 1 
wear it, for then father would see it,.and question 
ne! Oh, I should tell father all—and yet I darenot. 
Ah, what shall I do with the ring?” 

The first she did twas to press-herlips to the ring, 
aud to murmur: 

“Tadorehim! Ilove him! Amd he-lewes me! 
But I am never to see him again. He-said!‘fare- 
welll? He is gone! But:L cannot throwrthe ring 
away.” 

She cast one long, lingexiag: look: teward where 
the prince had disappearet)/fromhersight; and then 
entered the cottage. She fastemed the ring to a 
ribbon, aud sewed the. ritben. withimithe bosom of 
her dress, 

‘The ring was, thns:concesled,.amdirested exactly 
over Vittoria’s inmocent heart; Bwery throb of that 
heart was. imuvediatelyunder tiesgiit of Lord Co- 
lonpa, 

And thus resulted the third meeting of the prince 
and the maid of the fountain. Thefirst was in the 
grotto, and wae-searcely’a: mectiug ; the second wasr 
at the fountain, and-was a stormy and distracted one; 
the third was at the gate,and was very much like a 
betrothal ; for over the heart. of Lord Oolonna was 
the veil of Vittoria, and over the heart of Vittoria 
vas the ring of Lord Colonna, 


CHAPTER XVItI 

THREE weeks elapsed:after the occurrence of the 
events narrated in the preceding chapter, and: still 
Donna Castelletta remained seriously ill. The deli- 
rium so much feared by Cosmo had indeed left her 
consciousness free, but she was far too weak to per- 
mit him to think of forcing: her to undergo the: fa~ 
tigue of travel. 

During these three weeksthe-warm friend of all at 
the cottage, Father Anselmo, bad not appeared... This 
was quite strange to Cosmo, as the benevolent and 
ardently pious priest had hitherto seldom remaiued 
even two weeks at a.time absent from the cottage. 

Yet while Donna Castelletta was revealing danger- 
ous and important secrets in her delirium—that is, 
dangercus to Cosmo and important to others—he liad 
every hour secretly trembled lest even the kind- 
hearted Father Anselmo should call at the cottage 
and desire to.see the invalid. What excuse to give 
for a refusal to admit the good: man to the: presence 
of Donna Castelletta Cosmo was in great ‘tribulation 
of mind to imagine. 

But Father Anselmo did notcome, 8o, when three 
weeks had passed, and Donna Castelletta had appa- 
rently firmly regained her consciousness, Oosmo 
began to wish for the coming of the priest, and to 
wonder why he had remained away so long: 

He needed the aid of Father Auselmo in his. con- 
templated departure from Del Parso, and finally he 
resolved to visit Atrani to see him. 

He went to Atrani, and.learned that Father Amsel- 
mo had departed some weeks: before on a visit to 
Rome, and that he would not return for a long time— 
when was uncertain. 

Cosmo, quite despondent, returned to his cottage, 
and to his surprise found his wife alone. 

“Where is Vittoria?” he asked, after he had ac- 
quainted his wife with the result of his visit. 

“It is time she was back from the:fountain,” re- 
plied Donna Gastelletta. 

“From the fountain!” repeated Cosmo, surprised, 
and even vexed. “ She has gone to the fountain?” 

“ Yes, husband; so feverish. thirst came upon me 
two or three hours ago that I begged her to take a 
Vase to the fountain and ‘bring it: to: me filled to the 
brim with the cool and sparkling: :water—but why 
dost thou stare at me so, Leouato?” 

Cosmo was staring in sudden grief, Theeyes ani 
tone of his wife told him that.she was:fast becoming 
delirious again. It was plain that she was already so 
else she would not Have called him by his :ttue and 
forbidden name. 

He comprehended that she. had  versuaded Vittoria 





to go to the fountain, and that Vittoria had not de- 
tected that her mother was going into delirium again. 

Cosmo had forbidden his daughter to goto the 
fountain, and in truth Vittoria had not ventured 
thithersince her rescue from Count Alfrasco, 

Only the command or entreaties of her mother 
could have caused her to go thither. 

“ How long hath she been gone, didst say ?’’ asked 
Cosmo. 

“Tt seems an age; Leonato! 
father was not at home——” 
“There, drink thou this, my wife,” said Cosmo. 

“Tis very bitter.” 

>) will make thee sleep,” 

“ AmI not in my good mind, Leonato ?” 

“ Of course thou art, but sleep will be better for 
thee,” replied Cosmo, crushing back a groan that.was 
near’his lips. 

A few minutes passed. in. silence, and. then Cosmo 
glided from the cottage. 

Donna Oastelletta, unconseiously the agent offlier 
daughter's fate, was asleep, poor lady, 

Cosmo, with a deep though sudden presentimentiof 
evil upor his soul, hurried into the forest. 

The san was still two hours high, and he followed 
tle path, hoping each instant to meet Vittoria on her 
return, auth wondering why a-forebodement of peril to 
her was iihis mind. 

Sinee thierescue of the maiden no one, so far-as he 
knew—butiof late he had not been very vigilant— 
had prowled near his humble abode. He had not 
seen nor heard anything of the-hated Osracciolis since 
the greatest:one of them all hadpassedin pomp by his 


gate, 

Vittoria had not dared.to tell himmof her conversa- 
tion with Lond Colonna, because-she would have been: 
forced to speak of or imeome way reveal ler Jove for 
him—a Caraecioli! She feared:that Cosmo, so bitter 
iu his hate ofthe nameymight curse-her in-his rage 
were he to diseover that-she wore next to her. heart 
the love-pledgeof: a: Caraccioli:! ‘ 

Yet, thougsrshe thus secretly loved’ Lord Colonna, 
she would notventure toany place in the forest where 
ws imagined he-might.be-looking for a chance to see 


He had said farewell ; and yet the instinct of her 
love told her he would somewhen try to see her 
again. Indeed it cannot be denied that she cherished 
a sweet hope, scarcely known to herself, that he 
would try to have speech with her again, 

Yet she had remained carefully within the cottage, 
as-much as lier household duties permitted. 

But on this day of which weare writing: the en- 
treaties of her mother prevailed on her to. go to the 
fountain. 

The day was serene, the hour’not long: after noon, 
and Vittoria set forth with no fear that any peril was 
near, nor any justly founded hope that sbe was. to 

ain see Lord Colonna. 

Vo her itseemed an age sinceshe had seen him. 
In her heart, a8 she walked along the forest path, 
there was indeed the wish but not the hope that he 
might be even then at'the fountain. [t was absurd 
to imagine that: he was ‘there; it.would be dangerous 
to her peace if he were there; there would be more 
to conceal fromherfather wlio loved her so adoringly, 
and from whom she had already concealed so much ; 
her retura with the longed-for! water to her fever- 
parched mother would be delayed; and yet, being deep 
in love with the prinee, Vittoria could not deny in 
her heart’ that she longed to meet him at the fountain, 

* There-is nothing wrong in simply wishing to see 
him, when I know I shall not seehim !” she murmured, 
as dhe drew near the end of the forest path at the 
fountain green. 


And so the good 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Enotish Waterworks In Brritn.—The 
city of Berlin‘has defiuitely obtained the money re- 
quired for purchusing the English waterworks in the 
Prussian capital as 4 loan from the German Empire. 
The sum for which this loan is contracted amounts to 
10,000,000 thalers. It will be paid over at the new 
year direct to the English shareholders, being appro- 
priated from the German government’s deposits at 
the Bank of England. This will save the city a great 
expense, ait is calculated that 10,000,000 in gold— 
a million and a half pounds sterling—would require 
no less than six entire railway trains for their removal. 

Savoury AUSTRALIAN MEAT,—A new patent has 
just been granted to Mr. 8, S. Ritchie, for * Improve- 
ments in the: Manufacture of Preserved Meat.” In 
his specification he says that to obviate the: necessity 
of our cooking the meat when it is boiled for preser- 
vation purposes in large pieces it is first cut wp into 
minute particles by means‘ of a chopping-maehine. 
Hlerbs, salt, spices, etc., are added to render the 
whole savoury. ‘lhe mass-is then divided into smull 
cases of convenient size, and desiccated in an oven, 
etc., at’a heat of from 400 to 420 degrees Fahy. After 





this the cakes are packed in tin cases, one ounce of 
strong meat jelly isaidel to create steam, the tins 
are subjected to heat in a bath of chloride of cal- 
cium ; and as soon as a jet of steam issues froma hole 
left in the lid such bole is firmly closed, the canisters 
being subsequently sui.jected to a temperature of from 
250 to 260 degrees Fahr. for a sliort period. This 
meat is reported to be admirable in flavour, and we 
are promised an early shipment. 


THE COUNTESS INSFELDT. 


Ir was a gay season in the higher circles of 
London society, and among the lovely women who 
adorned those circles none attracted such universal 
admiration as Lady Miunie Insfeldt, the young widow 
of an.old French count. 

She was perfection itself, im feature, form, and 
motion, and not the least of her attractiveness lay in 
her captivating:manner, and in the witchery of her 
matchless eyes, through which there flashed the fires 
of awardent.and burning soul, She was one of those 
creatures. whose very look is conquest, aud wliose 
sway over'theheart of man is as unquestioned as her 
beauty. 

She was the guest of my father, and as I was then 
absent from my regiment on leave I was; thrown 
daily; nay, almost hourly, in her company.. Was it 
strange, then, that I felt a growing int rest in her 
which gradually deepened into love? Yet it seemed 
a ho love; for when one dared.to toueh upon 
thesubject the instant coldness of her manner aud 
look threw back upon the heartina moment all those 
feelings which were ready to>gush out at tle shrine 
of beauty, 

I was but-twenty+two, and inexperienced in tho 
mysteries‘of the licart, and, one or the other of my 
sisters-being-always.with her, [ never had an oppor- 
tunity. of puuvingy eatimy soul at her feet. lhe 
sentimentss [ experienced towards her gradually 
deepened and strengthened, till I determined that in 
despite of all her coldness to the words of love | 
would risk all my hopes upon a bold declaration. I 
was the heir expectant to a title and untold wealth, 
and she would have graced the title and been wortly 
the wealth were they even the title and wealth of a 
prince. 

The opportunity did not present itself for several 
weeks. ‘hen, at a magnificent assembly at the 
house of Lady Mostyn, I saw the countess, late 
iu the evening, retire to. one of the embowered 
alcoves which joined one side of the assembly room, 
and were in fact almost a part of the gardens which 
they overlooked, Wit! eager steps 1 made my way 
amid the throng to the alcove, and had very aearly 
reached it, when Colonel Gannett, of the Ligit Dra- 
goons, passed iuto the recess. I knew he, too, was 
deeply in love with the countess, and from the ex- 
citement depicted on his features I feared that he 
was on a siwilar mission with myself. I felt half 
inclined to enter with him and thwart his opportunity 
by my presence. Prudence withheld me, and I re- 
mained as near the spot as possible without attracting 
attention. 

Two minuteselapsed. Then the countess swept 
out of the alcove with flashing eyes and compressed 
lips, and went through an adjoining door, which 
opened upon the balcony. Passing the entrance of the 
alcove, 1 eagerly glanced in, Colonel Gannett was 
sitting on the velvet couch, his face buried in his 
hands. 

I followed my fair friend, and found her atlastina 
little arbour in a retired part of the garden, with her 
handkerchief over her eyes and he? bosom convulsively 
heaving. ‘The apparent defeat of the colonel, instead 
of irritating me, seemed strangely to add a new fire 
to my determination, I paused a moment in astonish- 
ment. I had ueverseen the proud beauty thus giving 
way to her uatural feelings. Her tears touched my 
heart ; and, sitting softly down beside her, | took her 
hand. 

* Dearest Minnie, what has the colonel said to cause 
those tears? Why do you weep?” 

She hastily withdrew her hand and sought to rise. 

“Stay, Minnie,” persisted 1; “I have a right to 
know, for you are my father's guest. Has he insulted 
you?” ; ‘ 

“ Grossly, deeply. I rejected his suit firmly and 
calmly, and lhe broke out into the wildest reproaches. 
What have I done to merit such epithets as he 
showered upon me?” 

“‘ He shall meet his reward,” I replied, as I turned 
hastily away to seek him. 

The countess imploringly placed herself before me. 

‘No, no, not for me, Claries; do not think of it. 
There, [am better now ; | shall soon be happy.” 

I was struck with the chamge in the countess. 

“ But he dared to insult you. I cannot think of it 
with patience. I must see him immediately.” 

“ Do not go, Charles—do uot go,” said Minuie, —# 
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ploringly. “1 do not care for what ho said. See, I 
am smiling.” 

And she whom I thought so cold and proud was 
gazing in my face, smiling through her tears, I was 
astonished. 

“ Fear not,” returned I; “I will act prudently.” 

“ Oh, Charles, stay, stay! I know the prudence of 
hot, young blood, and the results of a hasty word. 
There must be no bloodshed on my account. You may 
fall, andthen——” 

She suddenly paused, in embarrassment, and looked 
down, while a rich colour suffused her face, I gazed 
upon her earnestly, What could that unfinished 
sentence mean ? 

A new hope came thrilling into my bosom. Ool. 
Gannett, my own fears, everything but Minnie was 
forgotten. 

I took her unresisting hand, and my arm stole 
around her waist. Whata thrill of joy passed through 
my frame when I found that, instead of withdraw- 
ing from my embrace, she rather leaned upon my 
bosom ! 

** Minnie, I love you,” whispered I; “and you do 
not scorn my suit, you do not tura from me! What 
unexpected joy is this ?” 

Her large, dark eyes were raised to mine with a 
searching gaze, but their expression changed, and she 
smiled, as she said, earnestly : 

“You thought that I would look proudly down 
upon you, and turn away ; but you see I do not. I 
love you, Charles ; I will not, must not deny it.” 

She paused, and regarded me with a glance of 
love. ‘Tomy surprise, she uttered a quick exclama- 
tion, and, darting from my arms, hurried from the 
arbour and disappeared. The cause was at once 
apparent. Col, Gannett stood before me, with all 
his passionate nature gleaming forth ia his coun- 
tenance, yet silent, and with his arms folded on his 
bosom. 

‘* Eaves-dropper!” muttered I, between my closed 
teeth, filled with the fury his intrusion at such a 
moment and in such a manner had excited. 

“ Eaves-dropper!”’ echoed he, in a cold, firm voice, 
while the expression of a demon rested on his fea- 
tures. 

“Colonel Gannett,” responded I, with difficulty re- 
straining my hands, “ you are a pitiful and contemp- 
tible scoundre!, who has dared to insult an unpro- 
tected woman, even while seeking to force on her 
your unacceptable and unaccepted love.” 

“It is sutlicient. You shall hear from me again.’ 

He was evidently rejoiced at the opportunity my 
hasty word had given him of bringing me to a hos- 
tile meeting, 


” 
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[THE MAJOR RECOGNIZES THE COUNTESS. | 


“T am ready,” responded I, recovering an appear- 
ance of calmness, “I shall not return home to- 
night. Your friends will find me at my club.” 

We separated. Avoiding the possibility of meet- 
ing any of my own housebold, or the countess, I sent 
a servant for a few necessary articles, and acquaint- 
ing one or two of my friends with what had occurred, 
departed hastily to make my arrangements. 

* * * * 


During the night all was made ready. The 
colonel’s challenge came and was accepted. Lord 
Grautville, as my second, named pistols as the 
weapons to be used. I had written two or three 
hasty letters, to be delivered to my friends, in case I 
should fall; and then after snatching a few hours’ 
sleep, if it might be called by that name, arose just 
before daybreak. It was early in May, and the 
mornings were quite cold and raw; so that, when 
passing with two friends from the door of the club to 
the carriage which was to convey us to the rendezvous, 
I was chilled tothe heart. By an extraordinary effort 
I gained command cf my feelings sufficiently to 
counteract the gloomy teudency of the morning, yet 
remained silent, and not till the carriage suddeuly 
drew up at the end of an hour’s drive did either of 
my friends break the silence. 

“Here we are,” said Lord Grantville, briefly, as he 
took up the case of pistols. ‘Ihe door was opened 
and he sprang out. 

Dr. Moriarty followed, exclaiming as he did so: 

“ Colonel Gannett is already on the ground.” 

In a moment more I stood on the green turf beside 
them, and bowed to the friends of the colonel, with 
whom I was intimate. 

The spot was well chosen, It was a green lawn, 
bounded on one side by the Thames, and surrounded 
on the other three by very thick hedges, There was 
a carriage road, now fallen into disuse, wich passed 
through the ground, but was obstructed at each side 
by heavy gates, one of which had been opened for 
our entrance. 

“There is no time to spare,” said the colonel ; 
“and as the distance has been marked out we may as 
well take our places.” 

I assented, and took the pistol which Lord Grant- 
ville handed me, whispering in my ear at tho same 
time : 

“Charles, my boy, do not miss him ; let it be a dead 
shot ; he has sworn to kill you. I never knew one half 
his nature until this moment. Your own safety, there- 
fore, demands that you should make no child’s play 
of it; winging him will be of no use iu his preseut 
state of miud,” 

“I am aware of it,” returned I, calmly; “I have 
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been in the same circles with him for two years, and 
| know too well his remorseless, pitiless heart. If I 
fall you will deliver that packet I gave you for the 
countess ?” 

“It is a sacred trust; and, more, I shall make it my 
duty to guard her from his rudeuess,” said he, 
solemnly. I thanked him with a glance, “ But | 
have no fear of your being struck by his ball. Hois 
too eager to have a true aim.” 

“Gentlemen, we are waiting,” called out the 
colonel’s second. 

I grasped my pistol, and faced my antagonist. 

“ Aim at the waistband, Charles,” 

“At the word three the handkerchief will drop, 
and both must fire. Are you ready, gentlemen ?” 

“Yes, and anxious,” muttered Colonel Gannett, 
with a look of demoniac exultation in his dark eye. 

I read his thoughts in an instant. He was a most 
expert marksman, and could strike a crown as far as 
a pistol would carry. On the contrary, I had benefited 
but slightly by my practice, and he knew it, for we 
had frequented the same gymnasia. 

* One, two, three—fire.” 

Both pistols rang simultaneously. I felt a twinge 
in my left arm. The colonel stood erect, with a 
frenzied disappointment depicted in his features, but 
the blood trickling from the little finger of bis right 
hand, which had been shot away. His pistol lay onthe 
ground, the butt having been shattered by the same 
ball, which must have narrowly missed his side. 

“T aimed at your heart ; next time I shail hit it, for 
I never in my life missed an object at that distance.” 

“Look to yourself,” returned I, “for this hour 
may be your last as well as mine.” 

“ You are wounded,” said Doctor Moriarty, taking 
my left hand, There was a rent in my coat sleeve, 
between the elbow and the shoulder. ® One inch 
more to the right, and he would have touched the 
fountain of your life. But, Lord Grantville, this, I 
hoped, would be the end of it,” 

“No,” returned Grantville, “he will listen to no 
terms. He is bent on killing or being killed.” 

“ Ii’s downright murder,” whispered the doctor, as 
he bound up my wound. 

The colonel’s pistols were in requisition, as one of 
mine had been injured. We were again placed at our 
distance apart. 

“ Gentlemen, I protest against this,” interposed the 
doctor. “It is going too far altogether. One shot 
should have sufficed.” 

“You have my leave to retire,” said the colonel, 
with a sneer; “men of your profession are not gene- 
rally squeamish, if the term may be used. Are you 





' so unused to the sight of blood ?”” 
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“ Colonel Gannett, you are a blood-thiraty scoundrel 
if you do not stop this affair at once.” ’ 

Doctor,” interposed Lord Grantville, “this will 
potdo. We will both be involved in a quarrel.” 

“ When I have finished this love-sick stripling,” 
gaid the colonel, “ your case shall be prescrited for.” 

“Gentlemen, ready! One two——” 

“Hold, hold! in the name of Hig Majesty, I com- 
mand you to hold.” 

I turned to see whence the voice proceeded. A 
troop of horse had dashed in at the opening, and we 
were surrounded. I glanced at the colonel. He was 
just rising from the ground, his face bleeding. Dr. 
Moriarty bad saved me from little less than murder ; 
for, as 1 had turned at the harsh command, Colonel 
Gannett had essayed to fire, but the quick and power- 
ful arm of the doctor had sent him reeling to the 
ground with a blow in the face. 

The doctor picked up his;weapon, which had fallen 
from his hand, 

“Colonel Gannett,” said a tall man in a cloak, 
reining his steed close to the person addressed, ** you 
deserve to be cashiered for this. Leave the spot at 
once, sir, and make your preparations to depart for 
Belgium with your regiment. And as for you, Major 
Ingleside,’ continued he, turning to me, “ your regi- 
ment is already in the field, and needs all its officers, 
You will sail this day. A boat will wait for you at 
Gravesend at noon, to convey you to the transport 
flect. See that you are on board.” 

“But be is wounded, your highness,” said Lord 
Grantville, interposing. 

“Orly slightly,” echoed Dr. Moriarty, in his eager- 
ness to separate me from the colonel, “ He will re- 
cover in a week or two at farthest.” 

“My orders, gentlemen, are peremptory, and you 
may consider yourselves under arrest till they are 
executed to the very letter.” 

- * 7 * ' 

On arriving home I hastened to seek my father and 
informed him of what had occurred, To my aston- 
ishment he gave me to understand that everything 
was known, and the Countess Minnie had been the 
cause of the interruption of the duel. Fearing from 
my sudden disappearance that something had hap- 
peued, she had given the alarm, and in answer to 
her intercessions the duke, who highly esteemed her, 
had placed spies on the alert, and succeeded in dis- 
covering the place of meeting, My father could not, 
however, blame me for taking up the cause of our 
insulted guest, but did not wish bloodshed to grow 
out of it. I then inquired for the countess. She had 
not arisen. 

I was alone in the drawing-room at eleven when 
she came in. I sprang to her side and took her hand. 
There were traces of tears in her eyes, while pride 
and coldness seemed struggling in her bosom with 
the love she had professed forme. 

“ T have come to bid you farewell,” said she. “ And 
to give you a letter.” 

“ For whom, dearest Minnie ?” 

“For yourself, Charles; but it must not be opened 
till the shores of England have faded from your 
sight.” 

She made me promise that I would comply, and it 
was with a strange foreboding I placed it next my 
heart, Our conversation was short, and was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of my father. Minnie bade 
mo farewell and passed out the door, then she darted 
upstairs to her own room, and I saw her no more, 

At noon I was on board the vessel. It was with 
the utmost impatience that I watched every move- 
mcut, anxious to read the letter she had given 
me, yet honourably determining to fulfil my pro- 
mise. 

Several hours elapsed, and then the shores of my 
native land being lost to view I broke the seal with 
trembling impatience, The lines were full of mean- 
ing ; love, unbounded love, breathed out everywhere. 
An inexpressible anguish filled my heart. She had 
written that, although betrayed into an avowal of her 
feclings, and only too happy to know that I loved in 
return, yet she felt she could not be mine. Her 
estates lay at the mercy of Bonaparte, and her very 
tile was but a mockery. It perished with her hus- 
band—was hers only by courtesy, In the eveutful 
contest which was to be waged the once conqueror 
of Europe might again become its master, Napoleon 
had created the title, and when he fell her husband 
had been one of the first to turn against him, and 
died a victim to the vengeance of a soldier of the Old 
Guard. And thus, without name or fortune, Minnie 
Insfeldt would not seek to force herself upon the ac- 
ceptance of a proud and noble house like mine, or 
lave the world say that she married only to save her- 
self from want. _We had met for the last time, and, 
though we might never meet again, yet but one name 
o— be in Minnie’s heart—that of Charles Ingle- 
glide, 

_ I bent over the letter in agony of eoul. The sun- 
light, before so bright, seemed an oppressive glare 





the world a tedious round of duty, the future a blank. 
It was long before I could really compose myself, and 
not till the vessel had reached the Belgian shores, and 
the bustle of the camp was around me, did my natural 
energy return; and then only because, in the dim 
watches of a night on duty, a thought flashed into 
my mind—a thought of hope, based on the fall of 
Napoleon. Ah, said I, internally, if my arm and my 
will can aid in crushing out this giant of ambition, 
they shall be used untiringly, mercilessly. 

I need not depict the scenes of the few succeeding 
weeks. Napoleon flew from Paris to Belgium, strewed 
the corpses of tens of thousands of Prussians on the 
heights of Wavre, and swept down on Brussels. I 
was detached with a portion of my regiment to harass 
the advance of one of his divisions. 

The dirt flew in a shower beneath our chargers’ 
heels. Our front rank rushed full on the bayonets. A 
galling discharge emptied half our saddles, and at the 
same moment my horse sank with me to the earth. I 
extricated myself hastily and seized a riderless horse. 
At that instant the light dragoons charged where my 
forlorn hope had led the way, and the very ground 
shook beneath the rush of twelve hundred noble steeds. 
The colonel was in advance. I had my hand on the 
bridle, and the next moment would have been seated, 
but with a yell of triumph and a meaning look of de- 
moniac exultation the colonel trod me down beneath 
the hoofs of his charger. It was done purposely. I 
knew it, for he might with a turn of the rein have 

sed me by unharmed. How I ever escaped with 
life I cannot tell. I became insensible beneath the 
iron hoofs, and all the scenes that followed were to 
me an utter blank. 

Yet it was with joy I heard amid my pain, a few 
days after, when I lay stretched on my couch in the 
capital of Belgium, the glad news of the great vic- 
tory at Waterloo, for I thought of Minnie, and dared 
to hope. It was very long before I had sulliciently 
recovered to return to England, and then my health 
was so poor that the physicians deemed my hope of 
complete recovery but slight. I had received some 
severe internal injury, they said, and if I were not 
much better in a month the winter must be spent in 
Italy. 

The Countess Minnie, I was told, had left England 
just before I did, and while I remained at my father’s 
country seat at this time the news came to us that 
she was at Florence, whither at once my thoughts 
were turned with an ardent longing. 

The month passed, and I was no better. I one 
day sought my father in his library, and unbosomed 
everything to him, excepting my suspicions of the 
malice of the colonel in the occurrence I have related. 
He sympathized with my feelings, declared that 
neither poverty nor a want of proper title should be 
any objection to my union with Minnie, and in reply 
to my entreaties sallied forth to endeavour to accom- 
plish a purpose regarding Minnie which would remove 
all her objections. 

* . + a 

I had been in Florence but a week before I saw 
Minnie, but not near enough to speak. She passed 
me in a light barouche, drawn by four horses. One 
other lady, as beautiful as she, sat by her side, and 
on the opposite seat were two gentlemen, evidently 

talians. The whole party seemed in a gay mood, 
and Minnie’s well-remembered smile smote my heart, 
for it seemed to me that she could not love me and 
yet seem so happy in what she meant should be an 
eternal separation. 

In a few weeks I had sufficiently recovered to allow 
of venturing into society. My name and my father’s 
rank were magic passwords, and ere long I had made 
many acquaintances, Invitations were overwhelming, 
and, though prudence might have forbidden, I ac- 
cepted them, hoping that I might meet Minnie. I 
sought her everywhere, but in vain, and all my 
inquiries, made in a casual way, were fruitless. I 
thought of Rome, of Naples, but then again travel- 
ling in search of her without some definite clue to her 
whereabouts would have been idle, and such thoughts 
were relinquished. 

While I was in this unsettled state, seated one day 
at my window, having just returned from a ride, the 
same barouche I had before seen passed by at rather 
a slow pace; it was driven by postillions. There 
were three ladies on the seats and one of them, I 
knew ata glance, was Minnie. The steeds of my- 
self and valet were at the door, where my valet was 
detaining the hostler with some trifling remarks of 
his own. I leaned out of the window. 

* Giacomo,” said I, “ come up, quick—quick !” 

He was at my side in half a minute. I pointed to 
the barouche, then just visible through an opposite 
grove, for it had turned down a side road, 

‘Giacomo, that carriage contains a lady who 
pleases me. Mount and ride; you shall have your 
wages doubled if you can trace her home, There 
are three, but she is in snowy muslin. Hasten.” 

He needed no farther bidding. He ceturued in 





three hours in high glee at his success. He had 
traced the carriage, to the country residence of a 
French exile, at some eight miles’ distance; the 
family were but five in number, and lived quite 
secluded, 

In my impationce I at once set off to find Minnie, 
my valet leading the way. His exultation at his sus- 
cess seemed to make him superior to fatigue. It was 
late in the afternoon when we drew up at the gate of 
a spacious mansion; I sent in my card to Minnie. In 
due time I was shown into the drawing-room ; she 
was not there, but a polite French lady informed me 
that Minnie could not see me, that it was unwise in 
me to desire it, and if I persisted she must seek some 
other place of refuge. 

Hew those words struck to my heart. In vain IL 
pleaded and prevailed on the fair lady to endeavour 
to change Minnie’s resolution ; the lady returned, but 
Minnie, she said, was unchangeable, though she 
seemed very sad. Of course, at that hour, I accepted 
the invitation tendeted me by the lady to stay over 
night, and rejoiced to think that I was once more 
under the same roof with Miunie. 

While conversing at the window with the exile, 
who came to entertain me after the lady retired, upon 
the beauty of the grounds I perceived a graceful fe- 
male form which I instinctively recognized as the 
countess. 

The opportunity was not to be lost. Love had a 
conflict with etiquette, and triumphed. It was Min- 
nie I came to see, not my entertainer, and I stepped 
away from him suddenly. My valet, who had him- 
self been looking for the lady, met me and led moe 
rapidly to the opposite side of the grounds; a low 
fence stopped our progress, but was instautly scaled. 
We were now in a smal! enclosure, where the most 
beautifal flowers grew in luxuriant profusion, filling 
the air with their delicious perfumes. The moon had 
risen. Giacomo pointed to an arbour at a short die- 
tance. The moon’s rays seemed to sliow au indistinct 
whiteross, as of a lady’s dress, half hidden by the 
leaves. The arbour opened away from us, and as I 
left Giacomo at the wall, and cautiously advanced, 
my heart beat with fearful rapidity. 

At last I stopped at the back of the arbour, and 
peered in through the foliage. I knew it was Minnie’s 
form, but the face was hidden in her hands, as she 
half reclined on the arm of a cushioned settee. A mo- 
ment more and I softly knelt at her feet, 

“ Minnie, dearest Minnie,” said I, in a low tone. 

She started to her feet, and gazed at me. ‘The 
surprise prevented her from taking to flight, and she 
sauk back into the seat, and wept freely, 

“ Minnie, forgive, oh, forgive me!” 

“ There is nothing to forgive, but much to regret,” 
murmured she. “ ‘I'he bitterness of parting must 
come again, the task of recovering my fortitude be 
struggled through again—and such a struggle it 
was |” 

“ Minnie,” said I, seating myself beside her, and 
drawing her towards me—for she was passive as an 
iufant—emotion had vanquished pride, and mustered 
resolution for the moment—“ Minnie, we need never 
part again.” 

“Charles, you dream it—you dream it! You do 
not know me. This night is all that is left me of 
love; when we leave this arbour we separate to 
meet no more on earth. Yet I will love you for ever 
and ever, Charles,” 

“You did not hear me, Minnie; I said we need 
never part again, and I meant it. And you, too, will 
aay it and mean it, before long.” 

She shook her head, and let it rest on my shoulder. 

** Napoleon has fallen, you know, and you are still 
the Countess Minnie Insfeldt, still the wealthy mis- 
tress of a broad domain, and I come to you, bearing 
the patent of nobility renewed, the certificate of full 
wae 8g in property restored. What will you say 
now 

She sat up, and looked eagerly, yet with a troubled 
air, into my eyes. 

“Oh, Charles, you would not deceive me!” 

“The papers are in my trunk, in Florence, Minnio ; 
you shall see them to-morrow. Do you not believe 
me, Minnie—not me ?” 

A ray of happy light shot over her features. She 
leaned heavily on my bosom, but when I would have 
called assistance she prevented me, saying to me it 
was but a momentary faintness. 

In due time we surprised our friends at the house 
by appearing arm-in-arm, both looking supremely 
happy, and, in less than three months after, our bridal 
day was appointed, and preparations set on foot for 
our nuptials to be celebrated at my rare —- 
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Upon the recommendation of Mr, Gladstoue Her 
Majesty the Queen has granted to Lady M‘Clure, the 
widow of the discoverer of the North-West Passage, 
a pension of 1001. per annum from the Civil List, The 
late Vice-Admiral Sir R. M‘Clure died intestate, coms 
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sequently his widow only became entitled to one-third 
of the property, which was sworn, under 5,0002. 


WHO IS HE? 
By the Author of “Lord Dane’s Error,” étc., etc, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE messenger for whom the three in the library 
of the house in, Plantagenet Square waited came at 
last. 

It was Dr. Mentis himself, pale and out of breath; 
and he told his story amid profuse gasps of amaze- 
ment and horror that any man could exist, mad or 
sane, cunning enough to evade him—to escape him. 

Miss Mount cut him short.in his voluble explana- 
‘ions. 

“Go back to your Retreat and wait there quietly. 
Don’t take any step yourself to recover your patient, 
He has no money to use in proseeuting you, and jus- 
tice costs money, we all kuow,” she said, with satiri- 
cal emphasis. “ He has no friends. He will take no 
step that any of us need care for if we let him alone 
till he gets a little over this. You shall have him 
yet. ‘Trust me for that.” 

She laughed aloud in such a bitter, dreadful way 
that Dr. Mentis looked at her in doubt and anxiety, 
till Sir Robert whispered a couple of words in his ear. 

Sir Robert had promised the doctor a large sum for 
the performance of this little favour in Mr. Elan’s 
connection. But he had not trusted him with the 
real reason for desiring that favour. Here it was 
now ready to his hand. 

Miss Mount was the reason. Miss Mount, rich, 
handsome, highly born, loved Mr. Elan, but was not 
beloved in return. It was hoped, Sir Robert now 
slyly informed Dr. Mentis, that a short sojourn at 
his invaluable Retreat would assist this penniless and 
foolish young man to see in what direction his own 
interest lay. 

Mr. Crawley had kept himself as much out. of 
sight as possible during this scene. He.did not speak 
while Dr. Mentis remained. Neither he nor Sir 
Robert wished the doctor to be reminded more 
than was necessary of the strange resemblance which 
existed between his patient and the pretended 
Maurice Champion, 

When Dr. Mentis/had. really gone he came out of 
she shadows among which he had been lurking, and 
again joined the consultation, 

“So it’s all to doover again,” he said, with oneof 
his black scowls. “I’m getting tired of .it.” 

Miss Mount flashed a curious glance at.him. 

“It is of no cOnsequence—your moods—Mr. 
Maurice Champion,” she said; “ you must play the 
game out.” 

Crawley bit his lip. 

“I don’t choose,’’ he said, sullenly; ‘ there is too 
much risk ; I will have my money and go.” 

“If you try it I will have you arrested for killing 
poor Craven. You villain, you did do it. Badas 
we are we can’t compare with you, and we’ve done 
nothing that could hang us.” 

Crawley’s very lips were like ashes, and every 
separate hair upon his head seemed to bristle with 
fright and rage. He muttered something inaudibly, 
at which Esther Mount laughed contemptuously. 

“Where is Lady Isabel?” she asked; “at. Lord 
Champion’s yet ?” 

“She is here,” was the sullen. answer. 

“Tn this house ?” demanded Miss Mount, in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes,” 

“T present my congratulations,” said Miss Mount, 
sarcastically; “you have been so stupid all along 
I did not give you credit fer anything so sharp as 
having got her back here again.”’ 

It was too true ; Lady Isabel had succumbed under 
the influences brought to bear upon her by the united 
machinations of Sir Robert and Crawley. Grief aud 
despair had broken her spirit somewhat, and when 
Crawley intimated in a satanic whisper im her ear 
that he held the key to the bondage of young Hugh, 
her beautiful boy, and that her contumacy might 
cost him dear, all her daring, defiant spirit melted 
like wax, and in spite of Lord Champion's passionate 
remonstrance she went back of her own free will 
into the power of these two miscreants. 

Lord Champion was notangry this time, as before 
at Kirston. ‘hat experience had been a lesson to 
him. Beside, my lord hated the man who called 
himself Maurice Champion, with all his heart, and 
longed to see him brought.to exposure and ruin, So 
he held to his allegiance to Lady Isabel’s course all 
the more firmly now because, to his mind, she seemed 
unable to take care oi herself. 

“Take me to Isabel,” said Miss Mount, a wicked 
light in her large gray eyes ; “I want to see how you 
treat her, and how she feels now, I hate that woman 
with her pale face and black hair, Why do they 
call her beautiful?’’ 





Sir Robert took her to Lady Isabels apartments. 
Crawley would not go, 

Lady Isabel was notin her old-reoms. After that 
mysterious “‘escape’’ of hers from them her tyrants 
would not trust herin them. She was now on the 
other side of the house, in quite as handsome rooms 
however, and attended by a respectable-looking 
woman as maid, Her apartments were sacred to her 
too—Crawley had never entered them: 

Sir Robert had still enough decency for that; and 
the impostor having asserted his authority, and com- 
pelled that unhappy lady to place herself in the 
power of her enemies again, preferred to be spared 


the sight of her deatli-white face and reproactiful, . 


accusing eyes. 

Lady Isabel lay upon a crimson couch before an 
ope window, A softly shaded chandelier swang 
above her, the lights from the street shone beyond, 
and her face, as she turned it towards Miss Mount, 
was like alabaster, her eyes like spectral lamps, so 
strangely they glawed from the hollows grief and 
despair had dug in her beautiful cheeks. She was 
clad in some soft, white, clinging material, which ont- 
lined her delicate, perfect shape like some lovely 
sculpture, Wan and wasted as she was, never had 
she looked more supreme in beauty. 


Esther Mount, who expected to behold the' ugly, 


wreck only of the loveliness she envied and hated, 
could have struck this: woman, who after all the 
wrongs and outrages which had been heaped upon 
her could still look so angelic. 

“ Her heart onght to have broken long before this,” 
Miss Mount said to herself, savagely. 

Lady Isabel started and shuddered violently when 
she saw Esther Mount. She was so weak and ill that 
the shock made her pant like a tired child. She 
averted her face a moment before she said, feebly : 

“ Why are you here, Esther? How could you 
come ?” 

Esther Mount dropped her bitter eyes. 

She did not answer, Even sho shrauk from stab- 
bing with the cruel words she had meant to speak to 
this fragile, shadowy-lookiug creature. She turned 
toward Sir Robert, who stood waiting. 

“I hate her,” she whispered, “but I cannot say 
what I came to. Let us go.” 

Sir Robert had ‘avoided looking at Lady Isabel. He 
assented silently, and Miss Mount and he departed 
together. 

Miss Mount was impatient. She could not per- 
suade herself to wait till the following day to 
renew her bold machinations against Mr. Klan, The 
carriage which had brought tliem to Plantagenet 
Square was, she knew, stillat the door. Sir Robert 
had ordered it to wait lest it might be needed. Miss 
Mount spoke in a low voice to Sir Robert. 

“T amr going out again. I suppose I can take 
the carriage. I want some money.” 

Sir Robert flushed uncomfortably. Money was 
sontethiug uncommonly hard to partwith. He turned 
to Crawley. 

“ Miss Mount wants some money,” he said, 

“Don’t ask me for it,” scowled Crawley. “You 
have your income. Lam on an allowance, and the 
game is yours a great deal more than it is mine.” 

Sir Robert bit his lip: 

‘How much do you want, Esther?” 

“4 hundred pounds will do now. I shall want 
more to-morrow,” said Miss Mouut, coolly, and look- 
ing fixedly iu Sir Robert’s eyes. 

“ Here,” 

He gave her the money. 

“Be careful how you uso it. 
very limited.” 

“You will have plenty some day,” retorted Esther 
Mount. “I must use all that I think necessary, and 
Ishall, If the supplies fail it will be at your. risk, 
please to remember.” 

Sir Robert bit Lis lip, but made no answer. 

Miss Mount drové to the residence of a private de- 
tective whom.she knew, 

He was an old man, but a sharp one. He had been 
on the official corps’ of detectives, but only did a job 
occasionally now for some private patrons, He was 
a little bent old man, with white hair, and long 
white flowing beard, a wonderful!y puckered -up face, 
and eyes that, though sunk deep in his head, burned 
like two fires under their white, heavy, overhanging 
brows. They were bright, restless, piercing, keen as 
sharp stilettoes. 

His name was Kabe. 

Esther Mount told her'story her own way, and laid 
down twenty pounds. 

“IT know your man already,” said the detective, 
quietly. 

Miss Mount’s large eyes flashed eagerness and sur- 

rise. 

. “ Are you sure ?” 

“Sure. Itake supper sometimes at a house below 
here, I did to-night. He came in while I was 
there. He is very distinguished-looking, his eyes 


My resources are 








are as blue as sapphires, and his hair is dark, rich, 
and carling.” 

* Foes. 

And Miss Mount’s breath’ came: quicker, and her 
pulses thrilled. 

“ He looked like a lord, and behaved like a poor 
man. He ordered’a poor man’s supper, and took a 
poor man’s bed. afterward.” 

Miss Mount’s eyes flashed again, She knew how 
little money he hed. 

'“ You know'whiere he is now?” 

“T do. Ho is uot a madman thougin.” 

Esther Mount dropped her burning eyes. 

“ You think so?” 

“T know he isnot.” 

“Do you care one way or the other—whetler he 
is or not?” she asked, without lookiug up, her voice 
strangely significant. 

“ Not if. I am paid for being indifferent,” the man 
answered, coolly. 

“You shall be paid. Now where is he?’ Miss 
Mount demanded, eagerly. : 

“ What do you propose to do with him ?” 

“He must be taken back to where he escaped 
from.” 

“How?” 

“ There are plenty of ways.” 

“Will you risk downright violence?” 

“Tt will not be necessary if you will come with 
me to the house where he is and secure me a re- 
sponsible introduction tothe woman who keeps it.” 

“Very well. What then?” 

She bent and whispered in his ear sowetliing at 
which his wrinkled little face puckered itself into 
still smaller contpass. 

“ We will go,” hesaid, after a pause, and they went 
out together. 

They drove to the restaurant. 

Miss Mount sat in the carriage while Mr. Kabe 
went inside. 

He came back in a moment and put his head into 
the carriage door. - 

“ He has gone'to his room,” he said, in’a low voice 
“T looked through a crack in the door and saw 
him asleep there. He must have been dead tired for 
he has thrown himself down with his clothes on. 
Will you come? I have explained everything to 
Mrs. Neal. She woa’t hinder you, especially if you 
give her a piece of monev,” 

Miss Mount gotout of the carriage and went in 
with him. 

Mrs. Neal, a ruddy, middle-aged woman, with a 
somewhat stolid expression of countenance, met them 
at the door. 

Miss Mount smiled sweetly npon her. 

© You have been very kind to my poor brother,” 
she said, extending her daintily gloved hand. “ sir. 
Kabe has been telling me I can never thank you 
enough.” 

She slipped a soverefgnin the woman’s palm as 
she spoke, and Mrs. Neal beamed all over with satis- 
faction and eagerness to please, 

They went into Mrs. Neal’s own sitting-room a 
monrent. 

Then Miss Mount stole by herself and peeped 
through at Mr, Elan, to make sure, It was indeed 
that injured. gentleman. 

He had not extinguished his lamp. It stood on a 
bare, small table near the head of his. bed, and by its 
light the pale, beuutiful-face, with its rich setting of 
curls, could plainly be seen. 

Esther signed to Mr. Kabe, who was watching her. 
He went out to the carriage, after a man who was 
waiting there, and, returning, the two stood in tle 
passage till Miss Mount, having vanished noiselessly 
within Mr. Elan’s room, came again to the door aud 
beckoned them. 

Miss Mount’s face was deadly pale; her large eyes 
gleamed with a startling lustre. 

Mr, Elan lay with his face covered with her black 
veil, and there was a strange, sweet, sickly smell iv 
the air. 

‘Tt will take all four of us,” she said, excitedly. 
“T am very strong.” 

At her direction Mr. Kaba and the man he had 
brought in each took hold of a corner of the large 
woven sheet on which the sleeper lay, 

Mrs. Neal und herself took their positions at the 
other corners, 

With some difficulty they lifted him off the bed, 
and carried him in that way through the passage out 
into the street, and lifted him into the carriage. 

The street was a rather quiet one at any time, and 
was nearly deserted at this hour. 

Bat a policeman came running presently to see what 
was the matter, 

4 Kabe knew tle man and explained in a few 
words, 

Mr. Kabe got up outside with the coachman. The 
assistant was dismissed. Esther Mount sat. witli, 
aud supported the unconscious head of the map wi. @ 
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contempt she was: daring in: the hope: of at ‘last 
winning him, 
The carriage was driven’ rapidly to Lauderdale 
Retreat. 
(To be continued.) 








RACETI A. 
Aw honest old ‘farmer, 6n ‘being informed the other 


day that one of his neighbours owed him a grudge, || 


growled out, “No matter; he never pays anything.’” 
EBFPEOTS'OF WARM WEATHER, 


Boarder: “This tea seems véry weak, Mrs. Skimp.”' 


Landlady: “Well, I think it mu&st be the warm 
weather. I feel. weak: myself; in fact everybody 
complains just now,” 

MILK BELOW! 

We do not believe the rumour that ‘the recent’ 
rosecutions of adulterating dairymen have so re- 
} ete the income of several water. companies that 
— will be declared at the next meetings. 
SMOKING IN’ SICILY. 

According to a telegram from th~ Eternal City: 

PO tobacco. monopoly will. probably be extended to 
icily,” 

Why the lightning-wire does not say ; all we know 
is that Etna smokes.— Punch, 

“ QUALITY” HOURS. 

Old Party (to Tomkins, whose Pug has been 
seized witha fit) : “It strikes.me, sir, your dog has 
had too much dimmer!” 

Tomkins: **I beg your pardon, sir’; my dog does 
not dine till half-past seven !’"—Punch. 

“Dipn’r you tell me, sir, that yon could hold the 
plough ?” gaid a farmer to a man whom he had taken 
on trial. “ Arrah! be aisy now!’ How can I hold 
it, and two horses drawing it. away from me? But 
give it to me in the barn, and I’\l hold it with any- 
body.” 

BAD TO WORSE. 

Blind Man: “ Ah, Mr. Evins, I ’ain’t heer’d) you 
pass this sum time—I fear’d you wos laid:up with 
your roomeytiz.” 

Mr. Evins: “ Worse nor that, John—woree nor 
that! The wife went an’ fannd me a job. o’ wark!” 

WaANTED.—An advertisement states that there is 
“ Wanted, a gentleman to join a family, residing near 
St. John’s Wood, Board, if required.” This myst 
be somewhat of :an error, as it.is not a gentleman.so 
much as a carpenter and joiner that is required. But 
what a shocking state that family must be. into be 
sure !—J'un. 

A Discomritep Wit.—Paddy Doolan, a keen, 
ready-witted Hibernian wag, always had a word for 
everybody, let it hit how it might. Paddy wentinto 
a shop one day to buy eggs. “'Nggsare'ergs' to-day, 
Paddy,” replied the shopman, looking quite triumph- 
antly at.two or threa young lady customers who hap- 
pened to be in the shop. “Faith, I’m glad to hear 
yeez say so,” replied Paddy, “ for the last ones I got 
bere were chickens.” 

EXPLANATION OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPII. 

© Sam,” said a darky to his ebony brother, “ how 
am it dat dis yaa telegraf carries de news froo dem 
wires?” 

“* Well, Cassar, now you s’pose daram a big dog 
free miles long.” 

“ Neber was such big dogs; don’t b’lieb dat!” 

“You jess wait minit; 1’se only illustratin’, you 
stupid nigger. Now dis. yaa dog, you’ see, jess’ put 
his front feets on de Hoboken sho’, an’ puts his -be- 
hind feets on de New York sho’.” 

“ Yesser.”” 

“ Now, s’pose you wali on dis yaa dog’s tail in 
New York——” 

“ Yesser.” 

“He'll bark, won’t he?”’ 

“Yesser.” 

“Well, where will dat dog bark ?” 

“In Hoboken, 1 cale’ late.” 

“Dat am jess it! You walk on de dog’s tailin New 
York, an’ he barks in Hoboken; au’ dat’s de way 
de telegraf works!" 

“Yesser; dasso—dasso! You’s right, to besuah.” 

SMART BOY. 

A friend of ours has two bright little boys—F reddy, 
between three and four years old, and Willie, about 
five. A chronicle of their doings and sayings would 
fill a volume, but two specimens must suflice: 

Both were very fond of milk, and a mug of it 
always completed their supper. It so chanced that 
they one day saw the girl milking. 

“There, Willie,” said Freddy, ‘‘you see that, do 
you? Idon’t want any more milk after the cow’s 
had it; and he withdrew very much disgusted and 
suffered for want of his supper. 

That evening, when their mugs of milk were 
Placed on the table, both stood untouched. A reason 
sor thie phenomenon being asked, Freddy simply de- 





clared) that he didn’t want any milk after the cow 
had had it, but further refused to explain. Willie, 
however, told of the discovery of the morning, 

The mother then explained to them that the milk 
did not come. to them second. hand; that the cow ate 
grass, which'was changed into: milk by a wonderful 
chemical process,\akin to'that which produced every- 
thing in‘ nature. In the light’ of this. explana- 
tion Willie was’ eatisfied, but Freddy still. turned 
up his. noseat-milk, sticking to the original proposi- 
tion. 


After supper, Willie; who, on these important oc- 
casions, always acted as expounder, took his brother 
aside into.a. corner. 

“Ite-all right, Freddy,” he said, “and yowcan 


just goon’drinking your milk agaiu. The cow eats 


, and'that’s what makes it. Now, if the cow 
didn’t eat the grass you'd have to, yousee. . ‘That's 
what the cow’s for.” 

Freddy resumed his evening draughts. To his 
mind the only alternative was cating grass, and from 
that he shrank. 

es 


SAINT ANNIE. 


AUL saints are: not numbered in glory, 
They houmble-appear, now and then, 
The aureole round them is hidden 
From sight of the children of men.. 
God's heroes are quietly bearing 
Their‘armour, though wounded, in pain, 
And earth-walke, all quiet and lonely, 
Show Ephesus’ martyr-won stain, 


Here—brain-workers loitering, liuger, 
While summer winds rock them to sleep ; 

There—weary hands folded together 
Their holiday thankfully ‘keep, ~ 

But Anuie—dear heart—from ler window 
Looks out on her atom of sky, 

With a thought of the far-away coolness 
That trembles at last to a sigh ; 


Then turns to her burden right bravely, 
The burden she never lays down, 

Upholding which, sunsiiny summer 
Must find faithful Annie in town. 

Wouldst ask of the burden? "Tis yonder, 
Where helpless an idiot lies— 

A brother, sore.stricken, at manhood, 
Whose speech is but gibbering cries, 


And yet at her near-drawing footstep 
The face wears a pitiful smile; 
The soul, from its dim, darkened windor, 
Peers wistfully out for a while. 
And this is the tale of the summer, 
This summer; and those passed aways 
And this is the burden Saiut' Auuie 
Bears patiently day after day. 


Oh, that beautiful, beautiful waking, 
To come after casket and pall, 

When off from the soul in its whiteness 
The cumbrous clay-fetters-shall fall! 

When the voice that is stifled be lifted 
Its glad hallelujahs to shout— 

When the sister-love, patient and saintly, 
Shall shine like a glory about. 





GEMS. 


Tue three things most difficult are to keep a 
secret, to forget an injury, aud to make-good use of 
leisure. 

Every man has a weak side; and. it is very often 
the case that this weak side is the best part of the 


An humble man is like a good tree—the more full 
of fruit the branches are the lower they bend them- 
selves. 

Tue ear and eyes are the mind’s receivers; but 
the tongue is. only busied in expending the treasure 
received. 

Ly every man would reform himself, the world’s 
reformation would be accomplished, and philo- 
sophers would be useless. 

Every man is ready to give a long catalogue of 
the virtues and good quaiities he expects to find in 
the person:of a friend, but. very few of us are -care- 
ful of them in ourselves: 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Rurumatism.—A correspondent gives. the follow- 
ing remedy for curing rheumatic gout, from which he 
had. long been a sufferer. He insulated his bedstead 
from the floor, by placing underneath each post a 
broken-off' bottom of a glass bottle. He says the 
effect was magical, that he had not been free from 
rheumatic gout for fifteen years, and that he began 
toimprove immediately after the application of the 














insulators. A physician some twelve or more years 
ago, being possessed with the same idea, used to 
place glass cups under bedposts in a similar manner 
to the above, and claimed to have effeeted ome re- 
markable cures/by the use of his glass insulators. 
We cannot vouch for any merit in the idea, but itis 
one easily tried. 

Impure Warer.—Set a pitcher of iced water in 
@ room inhabited, and in a few honrs it will have ab- 
—- nearly all the perspired gases of the room, 
the aimof which will have become pnrer, but the 
water utterly filthy. This depends on the fact that 
water ‘has; the faculty of condensing and thercby 
absorbing nearly all the gases, which it does without 
increasing its own bulk. The colder the water is 
the greater'its capacity to contain these gases. At 
an ordinary temperature a pint of water will contain 
& pint of carbonic acid gas, and several pints of am- 
monia. This capacity is nearly doubled by reducing 
the temperature to that of ice. Hence water kept 
in the room awhile isalways unfit for use, and should 
be removed, whether it has become warm or not. 
And for the same reason-the water in a pump should 
all be pumped out in the morning before any is used: 
Impure water is more injurious than impure air, and 
every person should provide the means of obtalning 
fresh, pure water for all domestic uses. 





STATISTICS, 


Gotp. or Vucroria.—The following statement 
shows, for the last seven years, the average number 
of miners employed in the colony of Victoria, and the 
quantity of gold produced:—In the year 1866 the 
number of miners*was 73,479, and the yield of gold 
1,536,581 oz.; in 1867, miners 65,857, yield 1,493,831 
oz.; in'18@8, miners 63,181, yield 1,474,187 oz.; in 
1869, miners 68,037, yield 1,867,903 oz.; in 1870, 
miners 60,367, yield 1,281,841 oz.; in 1871, miners 
68,101, yield. 1,803,379 oz; im 1872, miners 54,651, 
yield 1,317,102'0z. It will be seen frowthis that the 
labour employed in the production of gold was.less:last. 
year than in any of the six preceding, while the. re- 
sults were comparatively better. Calculating the 
value of the gold obtained at 4/. per ounce, the value 
of the individual miner's earnings, judging from: the 
gross results, was in 1866, 31s. per week; in 1867 
B5s.; in 1868, 36s. ; in 1869, @ trifle less than 31s. ; 
in 1870, a fraction more than 32s. per week ; iu 1871, 
about 34s..6d. per week; and in 1872 a small fraction 
over 37s. per week. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Caprarin His Royal Higimess Prince Arth:t, act- 
ing brigade-major at Aldershott, has obtained leave 
of absence from 22nd December to 22nd February. 

Tue Marquis and Marchioness of Westminster 
have cubicetbed 100 guineas in aid of theestablish- 
ment of.the National Training School for Cookery. 

Tue. great rhinoceros, which had been fortwenty- 
four years a conspicuous object in the elephant- 
house at the Zoological Gardens, has reeenvly died. 
The skeleton and skin are to be preserved. 

On Monday, the 29th December, Mr. Gladstone 
completed his sixty-fourth year, having been born 
on the 29th of December, 1809; and on the 3lst of 
December Mr. Disraeli numbered sixty-eight years, 
having been born on the 31st of December, 185. 

Herons In RichmMonD Park,—Recently about 
12:to 14 herons have located in the Penn ponds and 
water in Richmond Park. These birds, which are 
rare in this part of the country, seem domiciled, and 
itis contemplated that they will bread in the lucaiity 
next summer. 

Tue Gold Medal and a Scholarship‘of 251. for two 
years have been awarded by the Royal Academy of 
Arts to Mr: F. G. Cotman and W. White—to the 
former for the best historical painting, and to the 
latter for the best historical sculptare ; E. A. Water- 
low receives the gold (Turner) medal for the best 
landseape, 

PERAMBULATORS IN Hype ParK.—The Virst 
Commissioner of Works and Public Buildings has 
caused boards to be placed.in nll the walks and 
avenues leading into Rotten Row bearing the follow- 
ing notice :— Bath chairs and perambulators may 
not be broughtinto these walks between the hours 
of lla.m. and2 p.m.” A deputation is being or- 
ganized to wait upon the First Commissioner, and, 
if possible, obtain from ‘him a recall of the order, 

Rieat Hon. Hester Lapy Kine.—We. have to 
announce the death of the Right lion. Hester Lady 
King, which —o recently, on her 90th birth- 
day at Brooklands. Tho venerable lady was the 
eldest daughter of Hugh, Ist Earl Fortescue, by 
Hester, daughter of the Right Hon. George Gren- 
ville, and sister of the Ist Marquis cf Buckingham. 
She married, 26th of May, 1804, Peter, 7th Baron 
King (father of the present Earl of Lovelace), who 
died in June, 1833, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Scots Grey.—We have no record of the precise number, 
but certainly more than nine were killed, 

Q. Q-—The Claimant called 87 witnesses in the trial 
which took place in the Court of Common Pleas, 

G,. H. K.—Drink a cup of stiong tea, but avoid eating 
anything solid just before going to bed. 

R.J.8.—A strong solution of alum will render sawdust 
eye > o incombustible, and a small quantity of cur- 

olic acid will destroy all invertebrate animal life. 

A. B. C.—Try the preparation called ink-eraser, sold in 
penny squares. Failing that, we know of no other 
remedy. 

W. J. L.—Declined with our best thanks. See our con- 
stant notice. The Editor must decliue (in all cases) to 
return rejected communications. 


C, D.—Gun-metal consists of 9 parts of copper to 1 of 
tin. These proportions are notstrictly adhered to in prac- 
tice, but they are very near the truth. Some of the s>- 
called gun-metal is really pot-metal, that is, it contains 
a little lead. 

An OLp SunscaiBex.—We cannot say. A peculiar sanc- 
tity was fondly supposed to attach to Exster in con- 
nection with the doctrine of the Resurrection—which 
doctrine is especially set forth in the commemoration of 
that ecclesiastical season. 

Fipe¢et.—Such flagellation is all too bad. We admire 
the feminine form too greatiy to approve such infliction, 
still, did we enter into the questions suggested by this 
Sa practice, we should be geting on dangerous 
ground. 


Breypa F.—1. Writing good, but a trifle too slanting, 
too angular, and too much of the school order. 2. We 
certainly cannot tell you what the “* gentleman” means 
by staring. If he loves you he might find some other 
means of informing you ; and in any case his staring habit 
is but a silly impertinence, But perhaps his feelings 
overcome him. 

H.S.G-—Your contribution called Nature’s Wonders 
is, no doubt, excellent in intention, but as a composition 
it must be pronounced very incomplete—being crade and 
juvenile to the last degree. Read some good authors and 
well train your mind before you farther attempt the am- 
bitious line of original composition. * Reading,’ as Lord 
Bacon wisely says, ‘* make a full man,” 

Marrua.—Boiled white soap and lukewarm water must 
be used to wash white alpaca and mohair garibaldis (hot 
water will make the material yellow at once), and after 
the alpaca has Leen washed in this, and the soap tho- 
roughly removed by rinsing in cold water, it must pass 
through water with a very little blue in it, and afterward 
pees while damp with a handkerchief or linen cloth 
over it. 

Outve.—Your intention to earn your own livelihood and 
if possible to assist your pareats is most praiseworthy: 
From what you tell us we can have no difficulty nor hesi- 
tation in advising you. You express yourself as lLeing 
well acquainted with the stationary business, Now in 
all our large towns ladies are constantly being required 
for that line. Why not therefore follow that business ? 
more especially as already you are acquainted with its 
operations. 

Appvx.—l. To be married by registration notice must 
be given to the Superintenden: Registrar of the district 
wherein the parties have dwelt for seven days, and that 
notice has twenty-oue days to run before the marriage 
can take place. The cost is seven shillings and sixpence. 
2. You can procure a marriage liceuce at Doctors’ Com- 
mons for 2l. 12s, 6d,, and you can have inserted in it the 
name of the church at which you desire to be married. 
You can be married in any parish you like by residing 
there for fifteen days before taking out the licence. 

G. D. C.—Any attempt to “interpret Geology by 
Geaesis" is as absurd as an attempt to interpret Photo- 
graphy by the Psalms of David, You cannot interpret an 
inductive science by a set of notions presumptuously 
called Religion. Life and active goodness, not dogmas, 
constitute religion, The ascertained facts of science, 
geological or otherwise, are not to be set aside by the 
fantastic theories of amateur drivellers as concerning the 
Mosaic record. We know at least (by demonstration) 
that this world was not created in our own ordinary six 
days of 24 hours each. Leave alone such vain trifling. 

Anax.—To restore faded writing. To accomplish this 
cover the letters with prussiate of potash, with the addi- 
tion of a diluted mineral acid, upon the application of 
which the letters change very speedily to a deep blue 
cclour, of great beauty and intensity. To prevent the 
spreading of the colour, which by blotting of the parch- 
ment detracts greatly from the legibility, the alkali 








over the choir, kept the Liber Diurnalis, or Chapter Book, 

rovided parchment and ink for the writers, and colours 

or the illuminators. 9, The Hospitilarius (hostel, hos- 
pitable, like our modern hotel), whose duty it was to at- 
tend to the wants of strangers. Also the officers who at- 
tended to the sick monks and to everything requiréd in 
the hall—food cooking and domestic matters generally. 
These abbeys had their excellent features; and in “fact 
the people, losing their everyday friends and helpers, re- 
sented the suppression of them. They ultimately be- 
came, however, nurseries of superstition. However it is 
sad to think that it was easier nyguens these institu- 
tions than to rear thoroughly philan pic ones in their 
place. They have, in fact, never been replaced ; and our 
modern Poor Law system means usually cruelty and in- 
sult as towards the poor. The rich tuo often seem to 
think that the business of the poor is no concern of theirs, 
and a false Political Economy confirms their selfishness, 
See the moe sy Nye nee of the newspapers concern- 
ing Pauperism and Deaths from Starvation. 


I WATCHED THE BUSY ANTS ONE DAY. 


I watched the busy ants one day 
Carry loads of soil, 

Yet, though I stood and watched away, 
They did not lag their toil. 


At this I mused and thought how queer, 
So small, so weak as they, 

Could not but have some frightful fear 
Of me—who could them slay. 


While thus I mused the crowd grew more, 
And sometimes I could see 

A stone pushed off by three or four, 
Which in their way would be, 


I struck my stick upon one stone 
And rolled it back again, 

To see if they might let alone 
The cause of so much sin, 


Oh, no! oh, no! a dozen now 
This time the stone attack'd, 
And while I watched I m dea vow 
I would not roll it back. 


For this a moral showed to me, 
While journeying through life, 

If like the ants we'd only be 
And push with all our might. 


And when misfortune throws us back, 
Let us sill more prevail, 
Be like the ants who never lack, 
And know no word like fail. M.H. 


Leonora M., twenty-one, fair, pretty, and domesti- 
cated, wishes to correspond with a dark young man, af- 
fectionate, and fond of home ; a tradesman preferred. 

Juxia M., nineteen, tall, pretty, and domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be loving, fond of home, and a tradesman 
preferred, 

Kart, nineteen, blue eyes, dark hair, fair complexion, 
good figure, good looking, and domesticated. Respon- 
dent must be tall, dark, and very good looking. 

ALIcg, nineteen, dark, black eyes and hair, loving, and 
fond of music and dancing, Respondent must be dark, 
loving, and fond of home- 

Pericies, twenty, tall, dark, and considered good 
looking, Respondent must be about eighteen, good look- 
ing and fond of home. 

Netz, twenty-one, of medium height, with brown hair, 
and blue eyes, desircs to correspond with a tall, fair gen- 
tleman about twenty-five. 

Surrey, twenty, medium height, and with fair pro- 
spects. Respondent must be dark, loving, and of musical 
tastes. 

Outver, twenty-one, tall, dark, and considered good 
looking. Respondent must be amiable, and domesti- 
cate 

Jacos C., thirty-four, 5ft. 2in., an engineer, dark com- 
plexion, and gogd looking, desires to correspond with a 
young lady alone tweuty-five, amiable and domesticated. 

co. B., eighteen, tall, dark, considered handsome and in 
a good position, desires to correspond with a young lady 
about seventeen. 

Jenny B., twenty-two, tall, considered good looking, 
and with light hairand eyes. Respondent must be about 
twenty-four; a midshipman preferred. 

M. A., nineteen, medium height, dark complexion, of a 
loving disposition, and thoroughly domesticated, desires 
to correspond with a respectable young man about twenty- 
three, that would be able to keep a wife comfortably. 

A. F. C., tall, fair, good looking, loving, and fond of 
home, desires to correspond with a young lady about 
eighteen, who must be tall, dark, loving, pretty, and do- 
mesticated. 

Ajax, thirty, tall, considered handsome, and occupies 
an infivential situation in a leading Liverpool house, Re- 
spondent must be pretty, domesticated, musical, and 


Acai C., twenty, dark-brown hair, fair complexion, 
blue eyes, considered good looking, thoroughly domesti- 
cated, affectionate, fond of music, and would make a good 
wife, Respondent must be a young man of fiir complex- 
ion ; a second mate preferred, and a native of Glasgow. 

Maacrg M., seventeen, fair hair, blue eyes, very pretty, 
of a loving disposition, and fond of home and music. Re- 
spondent must be dark haired, affectionate, fond of home, 
and music; a ing man preferred, and a native of 
Aberdeen, 

Scor, twenty-one, 5ft. 4in., fair, rather slim, total ab- 
stainer, having over 1001. per annum, is ina good situa. 
tion, and fond of home. Respondent must be under 
twenty, short, stout, good tempered, loving, well con- 
nected, a total abstainer, and d ted 

COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: - 
Cuitp or THE Ockan is responded to by—“ Nettie, 
nineteen, tall, fair, gree nate jou eyes, pretty, very 
ing, and thoroughly domesticated. 
wiibess Ww. by—‘* Bolly C.,” who thinks she is all that 
uires. 
es Loo by—* W, E.*” 5ft. S}in., dark hair and eyes, 

d considered good looking. - 

*Lourea by Thoughtful Jack,” who thinks he is all 
hat she requires. 

P Tusvaurrsc Jack by—“ Louisa,” who thinks she is all 
that he requires. 

Mar by" J. A.O.,” who thinks he is all that she re- 

ires. 
vy rast by—* A. F.,” who is tall, fair, loving, and thinks 
he is all she requires, : ; 

A. G, by—*‘ Kate A.,” who thinks she would just suit 
him, 

H. H. by—" Annie L.,” twenty-three, medium height, 
loving, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Lov by—“ H. E. D.,” who thinks he is all that she re- 
quires. 

Dona F, by—“ W. H. T.,” twenty-one, a tradesman, who 
thinks he is all that she requires. . 

RicuarD by—* Maria,” eighteen, a domestic servant, 
5ft. in height, affectionate, gray eyes, and quite domesti- 

ted. 
ct G. by—“ Sophia,” twenty-one, a parlour-maid, fair, 
blue eyes, light-brown hair, and considered good look- 
i 





ne eurx by—" Lizzie,” twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, 
fair ’complexiou, pretty, loving, fond of home, and a 


cook. 

Tep B. by—‘‘ Clara P.,” twenty-one, tall, dark-brown 
hair and eyes, respectably connected, is thoroughly do- 
mesticated, and has saved money- 

Hiesranper by—* Clara F.,” twenty, domesticated, 
loving, an abstainer, and would much like to go two 

ndia. 

Sotus ty—‘‘Annie,” twenty-seven, fair complexion, 
medium height, fond of home, of a loving disposition, is 
a domestic servant, and thinks she is all that he re- 

uires, 

. WILL-0’-THE-WisP by—“ M. A.,” 2 cook, dark complex- 
ion, of a loving disposition, and thinks she answers all 
his requirements. ; 

Haprrr Tep Lee Emma,” twenty, tall, dark, consi- 
dered very good lookizz, thoroughly domesticated, of an 
affectionate disposition, and thinks she would be all he 
requires. 

. N. by—“ BR. D.,” thirty-four, a bachelor, of an ami- 
able disposition, and considered good looking ; is in re- 
ceipt of a private income of about 601. a year, besides his 
salary, ont would prove a kind and affectionate partner 
for life. 
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